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CHAPTER I. 

THE FINDING OF THE CLUE. 

]SWALD CHARLTON, on reach- 
ing London after his farewell 
visit to the Fountains, felt him- 
self by no means disposed to re- 
turn to his lonely chambers and his law- 
books. He was thoroughly in earnest as 
to the task which he had voluntarily under- 
taken, and which he was resolved, at any 
cost, to accomplish, if only its accomplish- 
ment lay within the compass of a man's 
power. It was a theory of Oswald's, that 
no man or woman can, while living, so 
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utterly blot his or her identity out of the 
great social register as to elude discovery, 
if only the searchers do not permit them- 
selves to be disheartened by the failure and 
delay which are inseparable from the earlier 
stages of their work. Where a successful 
disappearance has been carried out, its 
success, so he argued, depends less upon 
the adroitness of the person self-concealed 
than on the lack of perseverance on that of 
the pursuers. The fleet greyhound may 
overshoot the flying quarry, but the slow, 
relentless chase of the weasel never fails at 
length to come up with the swift hare of 
the moorlands. Not that the young bar- 
rister was so wedded to his own ideas as 
to neglect the use of ordinary means of 
success. 

" You'll have to employ the detectives, 
of course," had remarked Mr. Glegg, whom 
Oswald had spoken with more than once 
on this matter ; " you can't do better than 
take Flint, and I should say, Starkey also, 
into your pay. They hunt well in 
couples." 
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"Yes, and I shall go with them my- 
self," Lady Livingstones nephew had re- 
plied. 

" Ah, well ! you will please yourself about 
that," returned Mr. Glegg, who had no very 
high opinion of amateur police, and who 
adhered doggedly to his old hypothesis, 
that the will had been burned by the 
dowager herself, who had died before she 
had time to make a new one. Attorneys, 
and family solicitors in especial, get to re- 
gard their clients as nurses regard fractious 
children, as a set of semi-responsible beings, 
who need to be closely watched, lest they 
should do mischief to themselves or others. 
But Oswald's conviction was, that his aunt 
had not destroyed the missing document, 
while suspicion pointed to Bruce Larpent 
as its purloiner, linking the loss of the will, 
as was but natural, with the brutal assault 
of which Mr. Goodeve had been the victim. 
To discover the dark young clerk was his 
great object, and in this the emissaries of 
Scotland Yard heartily concurred. Oswald 
was now on his way to keep, at the corner 
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of Corunna Street, St. James's, an appoint- 
ment with Sergeant Flint. 

Corunna Street, with its old houses, the 
red brick fronts of which are gradually 
changing to a rich maroon tint, its air of 
sleepy quiet, and its freedom from bustle, 
more resembles some fragment of a dull 
and sober cathedral town, than an integral 
part of roaring London. And there, lean- 
ing against some rusted area railings, stood 
a sturdy man in a loose brown coat, and 
wearing an old white hat, decorated with a 
hat-band, once black, but now embrowned 
with age, puffing at a short pipe of com- 
mon clay. There was nothing very note- 
worthy about this lounger, who was pre- 
cisely the sort of person who might have 
been expected to accost a stranger with 
a hoarse "Wish to buy a little dawg, 
governor ?" and to produce from his baggy 
pocket some black-and-tan toy terrier of 
preposterous littleness, or some pink- eyed 
and white-wooled lapdog adapted for femi- 
nine proprietorship. But he turned his 
head, and Oswald then caught sight of 
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Flint's well-fed weather-beaten face beneath 
the ancient hat. 

" True to time, I see, sir, and that's a 
good beginning," said the sergeant cheerily, 
as he put up his expressive forefinger to 
call attention to the striking of a neigh- 
bouring church-clock. *' Not that Fve 
been idle, since we met" 

" Have you found out anything ?" asked 
the young barrister, with an eagerness that 
made the detective smile, as some tough 
veteran, hardened to danger, might smile 
at the impatience of a young soldier. 

" I rather think I have," returned the 
sergeant modestly; '* but we must not count 
our chickens before they chip the shell, 
must we } Starkey keeps an eye on the 
baronet, in case there's anything to be 
picked up in that quarter ; but mine, as he 
says himself, is the likeliest lay. Now 
Mrs. Gulp's Betsy Jane has changed 
mississes, and so far, so good. You don t 
know whom I'm talking of, sir, do you ?" 

" No ; but I can guess," returned Oswald, 
after a moment's consideration. "You 
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allude, probably, to the maid-servant at the 
missing man's lodgings in Great Eldon 
Street, do you not ?" 

" Ah, well, yes," said the sergeant, let- 
ting his words drop one by one, and very 
slowly. ** So long as she was Mrs. Gulp's 
maid-of-all-work, nothing could be got out 
of her, and that, as I believe, out of pure 
contrariness, as the old women call it. You 
see her missis was always wrangling with 
her, and that, as many who ve been ser- 
vants do, when they come to have a slavey 
of their own ; and the girl held to it, she 
knew nothing, out of opposition to her em- 
ployer, who told all she knew, and a little 
more, to the back of that. For a regular 
sieve, nothing like an elderly spinster with 
a taste for gin and peppermint/* 

" And now ?" said Oswald, fearing lest 
his ally should become too discursive in his 
philosophy. 

" And now,'* resumed Sergeant Flint, 
" she has found her tongue. She is in a 
lodging-house in Clarges Street, that's 
where she is, and it is there I am to look 
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for her when she's sent on an errand — not 
long to wait for that, if she is to be de- 
pended on, for the house is full, and some 
one IS always wanting beer, or soda-water, 
or the evening paper, or the like. I can 
tell you the rest, Mr. Charlton, as we 
walk." 

In any other city, the incongruous asso- 
ciation between a gentleman such as Os- 
wald, and so very dubious a parasite of 
civilization as his companion appeared, 
would of itself have attracted unwelcome 
notice and remark. But London is deaf 
and blind to odd or singular sights not 
heralded by the million-tongued news- 
papers, and Sergeant Flint was careful to 
avoid the i^isk of personal recognition. 

" I thought," said Oswald good-hu- 
mouredly, **that I could find my way 
fairly well about town, but this is a puzzle 
to me." 

" We are obliged," replied the sergeant, 
with a low inward laugh, " to learn more 
roads to a place than one, we are. It 
really wouldn't hurt us, Mr. Charlton, to 
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run against some swell of your acquaint- 
. ance, who would look at me as if you were 
bound to explain why you walked alongside 
of such a shady customer as Self. But the 
chances are, you would be annoyed at it. 
And the fewer annoyances the better.*' 
And, softly whistling, the detective walked 
on. It was not without some little trouble 
that his temporary patron succeeded in 
eliciting from this professional man-hunter 
the desired information. Unless in the 
witness-box, a policeman is coy about the 
revelation of facts that he has toiled to 
glean as the pearl-diver labours for the 
tiny globules of moonshiny whiteness which 
he seeks below the blackness of the shark- 
haunted sea. When he did speak, it was 
thus : 

" You see, Mr. Charlton, sir, the job was 
a slippery one from the first, just the sort 
of case to come to nothing, and perhaps 
get into the " Lime-light" as a proof of the 
inefficiency of the police, Starkey and I 
take no credit, not we, for moulding that 
poor helpless Mrs. Gulp, of Great Eldon 
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Street. Any fingers can leave their mark 
on a pat of butter. And miss " — with a 
jerk of his pliant thumb — " the sister, is 
one of those hard-bitten parties of the op- 
posite sex that we don't often meet with, 
but that mostly, when we do, give us a 
mint of vexation. The way I hung.about 
that house, all for no good ! At last I put 
on my uniform, and went down, bold as 
brass, and tackled the postman, on his 
rounds. Bless you ! I know a thing or 
two about the little weaknesses of letter- 
carriers, and I was down upon him pretty 
sharp. How about this ? says I, and how 
about the other } No great harm — little 
games contrary to regulation, .done for a 
trifle of loose silver, and winked at, mostly, 
by the authorities — but no tampering, mind 
you, with money-letters and that. Well, 
my man held out tolerably, but at last I 
found where the shoe pinched. He breaks 
down, and begins to whimper. ' For God's 
sake,' says he, * have a little compassion 
on a man with a wife and four children, 
and one in arms,' says he, ' and who never 
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wronged nobody of ninepence, nor thought 
he was a doing wrong/ he says. Such a 
game ! If it hadn't been in the open street, 
he'd have gone on his knees, he would. 
So I tell him / don t want to hurt him,- not 
I, unless he drives me to it ; though, mind 
you, I says, you'd get the sack to-morrow 
if I dropped in at St. Martin's to let the 
Controller know your carryings on ; but 
'tis not in my way to harm one that be- 
haves decently to me. I've other fish to 
fry, I tell him ; and then I ask what he 
knows about that house of Mrs. Gulp, and 
her lodgers. 

"Well, Mr, Charlton, he didn't know 
much. He'd smack calfskin, any day, he 
said, that nothing whatever had arrived, 
lately, for Miss Davis, or Miss Larpent ; 
and there the landlady bears him out ; and 
so does Biddy, the new Irish maid-of-all- 
work. But once, on a special pouring wet 
day, he came with something for Mrs. 
Gulp, when downstairs comes miss — the 
chap's sister — and asks him, the postman, 
to clap a letter into the nearest box for 
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her, in time for afternoon despatch, and 
gives him a shilling for his trouble. Now, 
he took notice of this, because, as he said, 
she didn't treat him liberal at Christmas, 
and he wondered at her giving him money 
now to do what the servant-girl would have 
done for nothing, for there's a pillar-post 
two streets off. So he did give a look at 
the letter, he did, and saw it was directed 
to initials, and to a place in the country." 

'* Did he remember the address ?" asked 
Oswald, whose interest was now thoroughly 
awakened. 

** Well, he did, and he didn't," rejoined 
the detective, with provoking composure. 
" It was directed to D» D. He'd take his 
'davit of that, the postman would, and to a 
post-office, to be called for. But the name 
of the place — ah ! there was the rub. It 
had slipped his memory, and so had that 
of the county. But he was all but certain 
that the one began with an S, and the 
other with a Y. There's but one English 
shire begins with a Y. But Suffolk, Sus- 
sex, Somersetshire, Surrey, all begin with 
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an S, so it may not be Yorkshire, you 



see." 



** Then beyond the fact that Miss Lar- 
pent is in cdmmunication with her brother, 
I do not perceive that we have learned 
much,'' said Oswald, with an air of evident 
disappointment. 

" So much for the postman V returned 
his auxiliary ; " now for the girl. This 
Betsy Jane, you see, sir, is neither better 
nor worse than the rest of them — six or 
seven pounders, and find their own tea and 
sugar, in the lodgers' caddies, mainly, I 
suspect — but what I mean is, she's not a 
thief, but a trifle light-fingered when some- 
thing not likely to be missed lies in her 
way ; while, as for falsehoods, I do believe 
she tells fibs just as she draws breath, with- 
out knowing it. Poor creatures — poor 
creatures — they've all the vices, sir, that 
slavery breeds, and we shouldn't be over- 
severe in judging them. Now, three half- 
crowns, given at separate times, and the 
promise of a sovereign, and the getting a 
new place, and away from her old missis, 
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have brought round Betsy Jane, who was, 
in Great Eldon Street, as sullen a young 
woman as ever stuck to it that she had no- 
thing to tell. Now she has promised to 
hand over something — she didn't say what 
— that Larpent left behind him by accident, 
and to say what she saw. It's odd if, 
piecing one thing with another, that don't 
help us." 

And a few minutes' walk, lengthened by 
the detective's prudent preference for back- 
lanes and darkling alleys, brought them to 
Clarges Street " That's the door," said 
the sergeant, pointing to a cane-coloured 
one at some distance : " a large lodging- 
house, where three servants are kept, and 
Betsy Jane, being lowest, naturally takes 
the rough of it, errands included. We are 
in luck, so far, for here she comes." And, 
sure enough, there appeared on the Clarges 
Street pavement the figure of a red-haired 
slipshod girl, whose straggling curl-papers, 
apron of dubious cleanliness, and muslin 
cap, that fluttered in the breeze, might well 
be supposed to appertain to Mrs. Gulp's 
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late hand-maiden. She had a bottle of 
soda-water in one hand, and a large door- 
key in the other, and when the detective 
stepped forward and confronted her, she 
gave a little start and a little scream. 

" Oh, Mr. Flint, how you come upon 
one !" exclaimed the Iris of the lodging- 
house. 

" Now, Betsy Jane, is the time to keep 
your promise, it is, and to earn your re- 
ward too, says you," rejoined the police- 
man, with a shake of the forefinger, half- 
minatory, half-encouraging. " Step up 
here, one moment, out of sight of the win- 
dows, and tell this young nobleman and 
me all about it." 

Drawn as by a magnet, Betsy Jane fol- 
lowed the forefinger between two stone 
posts, and into a narrow by-street strongly 
perfumed by the West India pine-apples, 
the asparagus, and the early strawberries, 
piled upon the shop-board of a green -grocer 
who vended his fruit in that unsunned 
nook. On catching sight of Oswald, Betsy 
Jane, who was of an impulsive disposition, 
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flung her apron over her head, and pro- 
tested, in smothered accents, from beneath 
it, that she had nothing to say before a 
strange gentleman. It was not without 
some trouble that this slovenly daughter of 
servitude was induced to allow her apron 
to fall to its normal position, and to relate 
the little which she had to tell, and which, 
when stripped of the incoherent redun- 
dancy of Betsy Jane's diction, was briefly as 
follows : 

The surprise of Mrs. Gulp's by no means 
neat-handed Phillis had been excited, one 
morning— that of the last day on which 
Bruce Larpent had been observed in Great 
Eldon Street — by seeing him descend the 
stairs at an unusually early hour, equipped 
as if for a journey. He was dressed with 
more care than had of late been customary 
with him, and carried over his arm a rough 
greatcoat or pea-jacket of sh'aggy blue cloth. 
He had also with him a bundle, or what 
appeared to be such, tied up in at silk hand- 
kerchief, and this he did his best to conceal 
when he met the maid-servant, who was 
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standing, in her own words, " promiscuous" 
on the door-step, and beguiling the incle- 
ment morning hour by some conversation ' 
with an appreciative baker's boy. On 
seeing Betsy Jane, or on being seen by her, 
Bruce Larpent had not been able to repress 
an impatient movement and an angry ex- 
clamation, though he immediately after- 
wards recovered his composure, and passed ' 
on into the street. As he did so, a small 
parcel, which had been thrust into one of 
the pockets of the greatcoat that he car- 
ried, fell to the ground, and opened as it 
fell, disclosing its contents, which had 
already been examined by curious eyes and 
inquisitive fingers, before Bruce, discover- 
ing his loss, came back to reclaim his pro- 
perty, which he thrust hastily back into his 
pockets, and then strode off once more. 
From that day since he had never returned 
to Great Eldon Street. 

" It was no great things, after all,'' said 
Betsy Jane, '* what was in the parcel, as 
Tim Rogers, the baker, could bear me out, 
if asked — only a razor, and a hairbrush, 
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and a black silk neck-scarf, and one or two 
trumpery bits of articles of that sort, and 
a little yellow leather writing-case, with a 
brass lock to it, all wrapped up in part of a 
newspaper. The big bundle was under his 
arm, and he held that tight enough, I war- 
rant you. Then he comes back again, at 
a run, cursing his own clumsiness, and us 
for a brace of prying magpies — that's Tim 
and me — ^and he pushes into the passage, 
and snatches up all he could see lying on 
the door-mat, and crams it into his pockets 
as he starts off, and so round the corner, 
and never set eyes upon till this blessed 
moment since then. But what he didn't 
notice, nor we, we was so flustered at his 
arbitrary ways, was a little book in a green 
binding, as had got kicked aside, and was 
hid by the door being ajar. And when I 
came to dust and sweep, half an hour later 
on, I found it, and a poetry-book it was, 
with a little picter in front of it, inside the 
binding ; and I showed it to Tim Rogers, 
the baker, the same day, when he came by 
with the evening batch ; and he can wit- 

VOL. III. 2 
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ness for me that it's just as I've told you, 
Mr. Flint" 

It required diplomatic talents of no mean 
order on the sergeant's part to induce his 
slippery confessor to admit that this 
volume, thus picked up, was still in her 
possession. The finding, she was willing 
to describe ; but to nail her to the point as 
to the retention of this literary treasure- 
trove was not easy. Denial on oath had 
been with Betsy Jane, in common with 
many of her drudging and ill-educated 
caste, so long a sort of defensive armour, 
that it was hard to draw from her an 
affirmative answer as to the custody of 
anything which did not strictly belong to 
her. And, oddly enough, she betrayed 
more distrust of Oswald than of Sergeant 
Flint She was used, by this time, to the 
policeman, and besides, he spoke her own 
language, in every sense the vulgar tongue ; 
whereas, a strange gentleman — the mem- 
ber of a class born to be lied to — was no 
fit confident At last, worked upon by the 
persuasive eloquence of the sergeant, and 
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stimulated by the sight of a golden 
sovereign which Oswald produced, Betsy 
Jane was brought to avow that she had 
seen the book more than once, that she 
had seen it that very day, that it was not a 
hundred miles off — not a mile off, not 
remote beyond the distance of a minute's 
walk, that it was in " her box," and that 
when she had done her ministering office, 
and carried the soda-water to a lodger with 
an aching head, in consequence of lobsters 
and whiskey-toddy over-night, and whom 
she curtly specified as the " parlours," she 
would watch her opportunity to fetch it 
out to Sergeant Flint. 

And presently Betsy Jane was as good 
as her word, for, after a quarter of an 
hour's sojourn within doors, her fluttering 
cap-strings were seen once more, as she 
darted across the street, and into the 
passage where Oswald and the detective 
stood. 

" Here it is, Mr. Flint—just as he left 
it," she exclaimed, panting, as she pro- 
duced a small volume bound in faded 

2 — 2 
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green ; ** only, I must get in again before 
missis comes up out of the kitchen, 
please/' On receiving the golden guerdon 
from Oswald's hand, Betsy Jane winced, 
and for the moment made as though she 
would again throw the apron over her 
head, but thought better of it, and with a 
" Thank you, sir," to Oswald, and " you'll 
hold me harmless, Mr. Flint," to his com- 
panion, fled fleetly back to the scene of her 
labours. 

" Poetry, so it is," said the detective, as 
he opened the book, " More in your line 
than mine, Mr. Charlton, I dare say," he 
added, as he put it into Oswald's hands. 
Nevertheless, Sergeant Flint stood very 
close to Oswald's elbow as the latter 
turned over the pages, and kept a keen 
eye on the margins, as if in hopes of ob- 
serving annotations more interesting than 
the letter-press. 

*' It seems," said Oswald, after a brief 
inspection, "to be a book published at 
Boston long ago, and to contain ballads, 
along with a collection of extracts from 
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more pretentious poems — just such a book 
as schoolboys love ; and to judge by the 
B. L. and Bruce Larpent, written in half a 
dozen places in pencil and in ink, on fly- 
leaf and binding, the volume belonged to 
the man we are looking for at an early 
date. Here, you see, is another scrawl 
beneath the frontispiece, which represents, 
I think, a scene from the " Tempest" But 
why the runaway should think this old 

book worth carrying off with him " 

" Ah, sir," interrupted the sergeant, 
*' that's one of the ins and outs of human 
nature, that is. We see, in our line, a deal 
of that People who bolt, don't always 
take with 'em what's most useful. Queer 
lumber they collar hold of sometimes. 
Why, if I haven't arrested a fraudulent 
bankrupt, with nineteen hundred pound in 
notes, stitched into the lining of his coat, 
and among other luggage, you'd never 
guess what — just a bird-cage, if you'd 
believe me, that had belonged to his little 
daughter who was dead. Some men get 
to be that fond of a dumb thing they can't 
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endure to give it up. — But what's that ?" 
he added, in quite another tone, as, in- 
turning over the pages, Oswald came upon 
a piece of printed paper, roughly folded, that 
had been placed between two of the leaves. 
The policeman's excitement had in it 
something that was contagious ; and the 
young barrister's fingers literally trembled, 
as he unfolded the paper. It appeared at 
first sight to be nothing remarkable, no- 
thing but a leaf torn out of some Railway 
Guidey presumably Bradshaw's. " Trains 
from London to Leicester, Derby, Crew,. 
Chester, Liverpool, That won't do,"^ 
muttered Sergeant Flint " We'll try the 
other page, sir, if you please." The page 
was turned. " Trains to Peterborough,. 
York, Ripon, Slingsbro'," read out the 
detective rapidly ; and then, with a sup- 
pressed cry of triumph, smote the book 
with his broad hand, and exclaimed : 
" Now we've got it, Mr. Charlton : cheap 
too. It was worth its weight in gold, that 
book was, for now we are on the scent, and 
no mistake." 
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" I see !" said Oswald, as the importance 
of the discovery forced itself upon his 
mind. " Slingsborough is certainly in 
Yorkshire, and its initial letter is S. un- 
doubtedly. This may be a coincidence, 
but I hope it is something more than that. 
Stay : here is a pencil-mark, star-shaped, 
against the 8.50 morning mail train. It is 
very small, but, in a good light, quite per- 
ceptible." 

" Right you are, sir !" said the sergeant 
approvingly; "and I begin to think you 
would not have done so badly in our branch 
if you'd taken to it. Yes," as he inspected 
the minute mark in question ; '' that tells 
us the hour he left London quite as well 
as if he had written it on his visiting card, 
along with a P.P.C, and dropped it at our 
doors. Now for the next step. I ought 
to see Starkey : yes ; and then there's the 
make-up and the packing. Train at 6.40 ; 
but that's slow. Better take the express, 
sir, at 7.25, if you can conveniently be 
ready by that time," concluded the detective, 
whose memory seemed a mine as referred 
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to railway arrangements. Oswald, elated 
by this early success, cheerfully pledged 
himself to meet the sergeant at the ter- 
minus before the appointed time, and the 
two strangely assorted confederates se- 
parated for the moment, Oswald return- 
ing to his chambers ; while Sergeant Flint, 
who appeared to live anywhere and every- 
where, walked briskly away in an opposite 
direction. For awhile, as he passed on 
through the streets, still giving an in- 
stinctive preference to crooked ways and 
routes screened from observation, his 
exulting mood endured, but presently his 
spirits appeared to subside, and his face 
grew graver and more stern. 

"It isn't the first trick that wins the 
game," he muttered, as if taking himself to 
task for his late exuberance of self-confi- 
dence : " Fve known, before this, things 
look so clear, you'd say the veriest booby 
out of the provinces, could run the fox to 
earth as well as the best of us, and how 
has it ended ? Why, by the scamp getting 
clear away, and we snubbed by the com- 
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missioners, and slashed up by the * Lime- 
light ' and the ' Piccadilly ' as a set of blind 
buzzards not worth our pay ! It's a bad 
sign, often, when matters are too easy at 
the start." 



CHAPTER II. 




THE START FROM SLINGSBRO . 

'LL take the odds, or give the 

odds, or what you like for the 

sake of sport Seven to five 

against the field, bar two, in 

fivers, won't make you a man, nor yet a 

mouse, I suppose, for the Cup. Or, for 

the Leger, if you'll put the " 

Thus rang a voice, husky, importunate, 
monotonous, in Oswald Charlton's ear, as 
he stopped before the bookstall on the 
platform of that London terminus whence 
Slingsborough can be most conveniently 
reached. The station was full of different 
varieties of the genus Turfite — "horsey" 
men in Newmarket coats and conspicuous 
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jewellery; tight-trousered stablemen ; corpu- 
lent horse-dealers in green; flat-faced ruffians 
whose .aspect suggested the Ring rather 
than the Course ; lean touts in sodden suits 
of black ; " fast " young gentlemen, with 
weak lungs and tremulous hands, intent on 
" another brandy-and-soda" before starting; 
the whole Happy Family of sporting owls, 
hawks, and pigeons, bound for some racing 
fixture in the north or midland counties. 

" You waste your time on me, my 
friend," said Oswald, with some impatience, 
as he turned to confront the obtrusive bet- 
ting man, who had thus broken in upon his 
reverie. Yes; there was the long white 
box-coat, the " bird's-eye " cravat of blue 
and white, the quaint hat, the heavy golden 
horse-shoe for a breast-pin, the whip-stock, 
the buck-skin gloves, of the superior order 
of professional frequenters of races; but 
the face was the face of Sergeant Flint, 
detective policeman. 

" A very complete impersonation it was^ 
and fairly took me in!" said Oswald^ 
smiling. He had by this time learned that 
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even the craftiest have their weak points, 
and that valuable peace-officers such as 
Mr. Flint love a disguise for its own sake, 
and would, were the Treasury less parsi- 
monious, change coats and characters and 
complexions every day or so. As it was, 
after the first grin of genuine pleasure at 
the implied compliment, the sergeant began 
to apologize for the garb in which he had 
arrayed himself. 

" So many race meetings about just now, 
I thought Fd come the sporting-man dodge, 
which has stood me in many a capture be- 
fore this, I can tell you, sir. Bless you !" 
(these frequent benedictions being tra- 
ditional with the secret police, were often 
on the lips of both sergeant and super- 
intendent), ** I don't know any more of 
horses than if they were roaring lions, not 
L But then half those young fellows yon- 
der, with the whip-stocks, and the tight- 
fitting cords, and the stirrup breast-pins, 
are as ignorant as I Can be; while I can 
patter their slang as if Td been a welcher 
from my cradle. You can travel as a 
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gentleman, sir ; but if I go anywheres, 
simply in plain clothes, I am spotted at 
once as belonging to the Force. We'd 
better not seem too thick together as we 
spin down." 

Nor did much conversation take place 
between Oswald and his wily mentor during 
the journey to Slingsborough, at which 
notable seat of industry they arrived with 
due punctuality, taking up their quarters, 
by the sergeant's advice, at a second-class 
hotel of decent repute, the ** Blue Lion." 

" The swell houses, the * Royal,' and the 
* Regent,' and so forth, wouldn't do for a 
chap like me," the sergeant explained, when 
he and Oswald found themselves, next 
morning, the sole occupants of the coffee- 
room, haunted by greasy odours, like the 
ghosts of a million of mutton-chops; *Vhile 
the * Grinders' Arms ' and the * Wheel of 
Fortune ' would be too noisy for you, sir. 
The * Lion ' here is one of those inns that 
have had a come-down in the world, and 
are glad of a customer, without going in for 
one style or another overmuch. It is not 
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my first visit to the town ; so, if you please, 
rU show you the way to the post-office by 
strolling on a few yards ahead." 

However, on reaching the post-office, 
which at that time was thronged by»people 
jostling one another to despatch their 
registered letters by the outgoing early 
mail. Sergeant Flint went in alone ; while 
Oswald Charlton chose rather to return to 
the hotel, and to leave the initiatory steps 
as regarded the correspondence of the 
missing man to the experience of his fellow- 
traveller. The " Blue Lion " was indeed a 
tolerable specimen of that class of English 
inn which has, like some decayed gentle- 
woman, seen better days. It had low- 
ceiled rooms, heavy four-post bedsteads, a 
sepulchral coffee-room, and the most irra- 
tionally contrived passages, now with two 
meaningless steps to ascend, now with an 
equally purposeless scrap of stair down 
which lay the stranger's devious way, where 
huge eight-day clocks, ticking furiously, lay 
in wait for the explorer in unexpected cor- 
ners, and where at intervals the glass eyes 
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-of a stuffed fox or badger glared upon him 
from a recess in the wall. Its paved yard 
was a world too wide, and its stabling too 
spacious for the requirements of the present 
period, and all its aspect told a tale of that 
zenith of bygone prosperity when " first and 
second turn-out " were in hourly demand, 
and when a score of chaises, green or 
yellow, crowded the grass-grown inclosure. 
" A nice, quiet old hostelry," was Os- 
wald's unuttered remark, as he glanced up 
at the impossible azure animal from which 
the house of entertainment took its name, 
" and one that looks as if Slingsborough, 
with its tall chimneys, and rattling ma- 
chinery, and clanging steam-hammers, were 
a hundred miles off. If I were in conceal- 
ment now, this would tempt me. It would 
be curious, but not impossible, if the same 
idea should have occurred to Mr. Good- 
eve's suspected clerk. At any rate, I will 
make an inquiry or two, by way of com- 
mencing my apprenticeship to the occupa- 
tion that I have selected." So saying, he 
•entered the hotel ; but here a disappoint- 
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ment awaited him. He had been received^ 
when arriving late on the previous night, 
by a landlady whose buxom countenance, 
glib good-humour, and iron-gray hair, neatly 
arranged beneath a gay cap, pointed her 
out as a hostess likely to prove both ob- 
servant and garrulous. But there was no 
one now save a ringleted barmaid within 
the glazed partition. " Mrs. Boys " was 
out. Mrs. Boys and her two daughters 
had gone over to the flower-show at Nail- 
sham. But Mr. Boys was in his private 
parlour, and, if awake, would be happy to 
speak to any gentleman. The landlord 
proved to be a bull-necked, elderly man,^ 
with a fat head, a large white face like that 
of a very dim moon, and with his gouty 
feet encased in carpet-slippers. His recent 
nap did not appear to have had the effect 
of brightening his wits, and at first he 
stared at Oswald with stony discourage- 
ment. 

" I never," said the " Blue Lion," " take 
notice, that is, notice to call notice, of my 
chance customers. A dark young chap,^ 
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■ 

you say, name of Davis or Larpent, and 
looks like a foreigner ? If Mrs. Boys 
were at home, she might tell you if we've 
had such here, but I haven't taken parti- 
cular heed." 

It was difficult to extract more than this 
from the host of the " Blue Lion," who 
was unsympathetic to a disheartening 
degree; when his youngest son, a quick- 
eyed boy of twelve, who had come in from 
his day-school, satchel in hand, during Os- 
wald's interview with his dull-witted sire, 
and sat listening with juvenile interest, ex- 
claimed : " Father, I'd bet that's Number 
Nine, that went off, yesterday, when I was 
back from afternoon school. He was a 
dark, French-looking sort of gent, and he 
was in a mortal hurry to catch the 'bus 
and the train, warn't he, after he got the 
telegraph message ! Looked quite scared, 
he did." 

The gouty landlord slowly turned his 
round dim eyes from his son's face to that 
of Oswald, and then said, with a fat chuckle 
of sincere admiration : " You hear him, 
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sir. Our young Slingsborough blades are 
sharp ; ain't they ?" And sharp enough 
the boy certainly approved himself, for the 
facts which Oswald drew from him were 
as follows. There had been staying for 
two days at the " Blue Lion " a young 
man whose personal appearance seemed 
closely to correspond with that of Mr. 
Goodeve's truant clerk. He had not ar- 
rived in the usual manner, by the railway 
omnibus, or in a cab, but had reached the 
hotel on foot, attended by a porter with 
his luggage. His manner had been un- 
accountably nervous, and had been the 
subject of some joking among the servants 
of the inn. He had given his name at 
the bar as Davis, expressing some anxiety 
on the subject of letters which might arrive 
for him, and for which, although usually 
averse to conversation, he repeatedly in- 
quired. He spent most of his time in 
reading or writing, and seemed to be in a 
dejected frame of mind. No letter ever 
did arrive for him ; but immediately before 
his departure he had received a telegram, 
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and had hurried off to catch the next train, 
although he had previously ordered dinner. 
Thus far had Oswald proceeded in his exa- 
mination of this willing witness, when 
Sergeant Flint appeared in the hall, with 
such evident marks of chagrin on his * 
countenance that the young barrister broke 
off from questioning the boy, and went 
out to meet him. 

" Made tracks, as the Yankees say," 
said the detective, in a low but earnest 
voice ; " and now the question is, where 
to ? Easier asked than answered, Mr. C. 
I could get no satisfaction from the clerk. 
They are rough with a stranger, some- 
times, in the hardware country here; and 
it was some time before I could get a 
private talk with the postmaster himself, 
show him my staff and credentials, and 
bring him round to my side. There lies a 
letter for D. D. sure enough. I was al- 
lowed to see it; but it would require a 
Secretary of State's warrant before I could 
be allowed to touch it. There it had lain, 
by the date of the London stamp, three 

3— ^ 
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days, unclaimed. Former letters had been 
fetched away, or so the clerk believed^ 
though he did not in the least remember 
by whom. Couldn't be got to recollect, 
even, if D. D. were a man or a woman. 
There were lots of letters addressed to 
initials, and those who asked for them, and 
gave correct answers as to the place whence 
they had been despatched, got them. But 
as for saying who came for what, business 
was too brisk for that It's a pity we're 
not in some sleepy town in the south, 
where the very dogs lying in the sunshine 
prick their ears up when they sniff a stranger; 
but here it is different." 

However, as soon as Oswald had im- 
parted the information which he had just 
received, the sergeant's face brightened 
considerably. " You've hit the haystack 
this time, sir," he said gleefully : " we'll 
try a little more pumping, though, to make 
sure." And so saying, he hurried Oswald 
back to the " Blue Lion's " own particular 
parlour. ** Now, mind you, Mr. Boys," 
said the sergeant in his blandest tone, as 
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his quick eye perceived that the face of the 
host was overclouded — " mind you, we 
wish no harm, not we, to this young gent 
that we're looking after, the squire and me 
— only just to settle matters quietly, and 
keep whatever little liveliness he may have 
been led into as dark as possible ; don't 
you* see ? So you needn't have any fear 
of a fuss, not you, nor the name of your 
hotel — as nice and genteel a house as ever 
I put up at — ^getting any sort of slur upon 
it, or the like. You Ve done the honour- 
able thing, that's what you've done, and 
you've no right to be blamed for it ; more 
likely to receive the thanks of the family, 
with, maybe, a testimonial, such as a teapot, 
or salver, whichever might be most agree- 
able to your good lady, when all is snugly 
arranged. Bless you, there's many a game 
we have to see after, just to spare, the 
feelings of relatives, you understand. And 
if this fine lad of yours — and well you 
may be proud of him — will answer another 
question or so, why, we can run over at 
once, and make things comfortable for all 
concerned." 
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The " Blue Lion," whose slow mind had 
been at first somewhat dubious about 
possible injury to the good name of his 
establishment, gradually became mollified 
as the detective rattled on, and gave a 
gruff permission to his son to " speak out"^ 
The sergeants queries, under this en- 
couragement, received prompt replies, and, 
indeed, it almost seemed as if that talka- 
tive officer had furnished both questions 
and answers, so glib was his tongue. "And 
who drove him to the station, then ? 
W2xry Taylor, was it ? Of course ; and 
there's Harry in the yard, isn't he, polish- 
ing that pole-chain ? Any one go up to 
the railway on account of luggage ? Boots 
did — and there is Boots ! as intelligent a 
young fellow as need be, coming across 
from the knife-board yonder. What lug- 
gage had the gentleman, now ? A blue 
bag, had he ? Yes, and a new portman- 
teau — name of Davis on it Now, I do 
wonder if the bag was new too ; but that s 
more than you can be expected to tell, after 
all. Surprising memory ! Eyes wide open 
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too. Shouldn't be a bit surprised to see 
him make a figure in the world, Mr. Boys, 
not I. If only any one had heard the 
gentleman say anything about the telegram 
that called him off, now ?" said the sergeant 
suggestively. 

" Well," returned the boy, cudgelling the 
memory which had just received such praise, 
" he did say something when he asked for 
the bill ; Miss Wells must have heard him 
say it" ^ « 

"So I did," put in the ringleted bar- 
maid, who had been hovering about the 
open door. " Tm nearly positive he said : 
* No time to be lost \ and then : * He s 
going.'" 

** Coming," interjected the boy — ■'" not 
going. * He's coming,' and something 
about * time,' were the words." 

Two minutes later on. Sergeant Flint 
had extracted from the omnibus-driver and 
the Boots all they knew as to the details 
of the stranger's departure, had called for 
the bill, and had ordered something to eat, 
while scrutinizing the railway time-tables 
that hung against the wall. 
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'' Gone to Filey, has he ? And the next 
for Filey starts at 2.15, does it? Why, 
that will do famous." /Vnd when the train 
rushed shrieking out of the Slingsborough 
station, making its way across brown 
moors and green corn-fields and marshy 
pastures, seaward, Oswald Charlton and 
Sergeant Flint were among the number 
of the few passengers that it contained. 
The detective leaned back in a corner of 
the compartment, with his hat pulled over 
his eyes, his lips firmly compressed, and 
his brow puckered into wrinkles, thinking 
deeply, as some long-headed chess-player 
might do, over the series of moves to be 
expected. 

'* It's not on the square, somehow," he 
said, doubtfully, to Oswald, as they both 
alighted at a junction where a change of 
carriages occurred. " Why should an artful 
youngster like that go to Filey, of alf 
places ? Why didn't he try the Isle of 
Man, or something on the Wye, or perhaps 
Hayling Island, sooner than a watering- 
place in the very same county ? The job's 
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being made too easy for us, and I, for one, 
can't guess why. However," he added on 
touching the platform at Filey, " stay here 
, a moment, and if you occupy yourself with 
claiming the luggage, and are rather slow 
about it, so much the better. If Fd time 
to spare, I would find out what I want to 
know without anybody's being the wiser. 
But as we are pressed, all I can do is to 
tackle the station-master." 

That dignified official soon appeared 
upon the platform. " There were only 
three or four passengers by the 8.55 train 
yesterday evening," he called out to an 
obsequious chorus of porters ; " who got 
the fares, do you know ?" 

Gradually the recollections of the porters 
took verbal shape. " Two or three walked 
— them as had little to carry. One old 
lady, and her maid and niece or daughter, 
drove in Slings fly to Marine Crescent 
Parrot in a cage, three boxes done up in 
canvas, and a heap of parcels. Then the 
* York Hotel ' omnibus had two, in white 
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chokers. A commercial gent went to 
' Radley s/ And that's all." 

** No ; there was another," remarked a 
young Colossus in corduroys, leaning on 
his uplifted barrow ; ''a young tyke, black- 
looking, and grave as a lord mayor. It 
was Gould took him and his traps." 

The fly-driver in question was called 
from where he sat half-dozing on his box, 
and readily admitted his having, on the 
previous evening, " taken up " a gentle- 
man, young, dark, and well-spoken, with 
his luggage. His fare had been desirous 
to avoid going to any hotel, and he had 
conducted him, accordingly, first to one 
lodging-house and then to another, until 
he had engaged apartments to his taste. 
That was at Mrs. Kings, in Fitzwilliam 
Terrace, No. ii. He, Gould, had helped 
to carry the baggage upstairs. The young 
gentleman had returned with him to the 
station, and he, Gould, had pointed out to 
him the telegraph-office. A few minutes 
later, his former fare had '' footed it " back 
towards Fitzwilliam Terrace. 
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To Oswald's surprise, instead of express- 
ing pleasure, Sergeant Flint's countenance 
lengthened considerably, and he softly 
whistled to himself a few bars of a lively 
tune before speaking, and when he spoke, 
it was to say : " Then we'll go with you, 
Gould, to Mrs. King's. Never mind about 
the luggage. Clap it in the cloak-room^ 
one of you ; we'll want it again, mayhap. 
Much obliged for your attention, Mr. 
Station-master. Jump in, squire." And 
no more did he say until he and his travel- 
ling companion alighted at the door of 
No. II. 

" Front room, second floor, eh ?" said 
the sergeant in reply to the maid-servant's 
statement. " And at home now, is he ? 
Thank you, my dear; we'll run up and 
announce ourselves. He expects us." 
And he dashed upstairs, followed, more 
slowly, by Oswald. The instant that he 
reached the landing-place, he seemed to 
know, as if by instinct, which was the 
room he sought. With a quick, imperative 
tap, tap ! of his iron knuckles, he anti- 
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cipated the hesitating summons to enter, 
and threw open the door. A dark young 
man, who had been writing at the table, 
turned to confront the intruder. 



CHAPTER III. 



TRYING BACK. 




ERGEANT FLINT, holding the 
door-handle, stood still for a few 
seconds, during which his prac- 
tised eyes took in every detail of 
the furniture, from the brigand and shep- 
herdess in Staffordshire china which flanked 
the glass case with its stuffed seagull on 
the chimney-piece, to the tea-things, the 
open books, the writing-materials, the litter 
of crumpled shirts, brushes, tobacco- 
pouches, blue and white socks, meerschaum 
pipes, and fishing-tackle, which strewed the 
oilskin-covered top of the round loo-table. 
In the comer of the room stood a port- 
manteau of shining span-new leather, open^ 
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and half-emptied of its contents. A bag, 
a slim umbrella, and a fishing-rod in its 
white canvas-case, were visible through the 
partially opened door of the adjacent bed- 
room. The tenant of these airy apartments 
had started to his feet, and stood staring 
at the invader of his privacy. 

" I beg your pardon, I am sure, but — " 
he began ; when the sergeant, with his 
accustomed volubility, broke in with : 

" I beg yours, I am sure, and so does 
the squire here. Name of Davis, I believe ? 
Not long here, eh ? Now, if we talk 
matters over in a quiet, amicable way, like 
all friends round the Wrekin, since Tm by 
birth a Shropshire man — come in, squire — 
well, sir, I do believe we'd arrive at some- 
thing satisfactory. We don't want to hurt 
a hair of your head, indeed not." 

The legitimate occupant of the rooms 
had changed colour more than once, and 
now stood looking first towards Oswald, 
and then towards the sergeant, with a 
surprise which, if not genuine, was 
admirably counterfeited. 
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" I think it right to tell you/' said 
Charlton, compassionating the evident 
embarrassment of their interlocuter, " that 
we obtained some clue to your movements, 
and have followed you here — " 

" Not, surely, from — " burst out the 
young man, frowning and reddening — 
" from that place !'' he .added, in a more 
constrained manner ; " and, if so, may I 
ask why ?" 

"Considering the circumstances under 
which you left," said Oswald, somewhat 
nettled, " you need hardly be astonished if 
those who have a deep interest in the 
matter have taken some pains to discover 
the place of your retreat. You may, per- 
haps — ^and, for your sake, I sincerely trust 
that it is so — be able to explain your share 
in what has occurred ; and I believe that 
perfect frankness will prove your best 
policy. To make amends for the past — " 

" Upon my word, sir !" exclaimed the 
dark-complexioned young man, who was by 
this time very red and very angry, *' you 
are either a couple of escaped lunatics, or 
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your impertinence is — is ! !" He broke 

down here, as if for want of an adequate 
epithet, and then resumed : ** What on 
earth can it signify to you whether I was 
plucked or not, I should be glad to know ? 
My family may say what they please, 
personally, but I will not submit to have 
strangers sent to persecute me in this un- 
warrantable fashion." 

" Sold !'* muttered the sergeant, leaning 
back against the door-post. " That's the 
chat. I was afraid of it before." But it 
was not in his nature to be seriously dis- 
concerted, so in the next instant he struck 
in : " Now, governor, there's no good in 
being out of sorts, is there ? if there has 
been a little mistake, as there clearly has 
been in this case. We're very far from 
wishing to give offence, Mr. Davis, to you 
or to anybody ; but I may as well mention'^ 
— and out came the little staff, with the 
crown-shaped brass head, that had approved 
itself a talisman on more perplexing 
occasions than the present — "that I am 
Sergeant Flint from Scotland Yard, and 
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that we are wanting a party last known to 
te at Slingsborough, name of Davis, dark, 
and of about your age and height When 
you once see that weVe no desire to pry or 
to intrude, but merely to do our duty, why, 
-says you, any little explanation I can make 
is due to this officer, and the squire along 
with him, as between man and man, says 
you, we on our part apologizing for trouble 
given. So, if you would so far oblige us, 
we won't keep you up one minute later 
than necessary, not we." 

Thus adjured, the tenant of Mrs. King's 
lodgings proceeded, somewhat stammer- 
ingly, but with evident truthfulness of 
diction, to give the solicited information. 
He had really not much to telL How his 
name was Davis ; how he was an under- 
graduate of Brasenose College, Oxford ; 
how he had been unable for the second 
time, he was sorry to say, to satisfy the 
examiners of the university ; how his trades- 
men had simultaneously pressed for a settle- 
ment of their little bills, as if to illustrate 
the truth that misfortunes seldom come 
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singly ; how his tutor had advised him to^ 
" go down and read ;" and how his familjr 
had been equally irate and annoyed at his. 
liabilities and his lack of learning, he told^ 
reluctantly indeed, but truthfully. Further, 
he related how he had written to propose 
to a college chum, the Admirable Crichton.^ 
of his set, Bob Baker by name, just then 
a brother in adversity, to share his lodgings 
at some quiet Yorkshire bathing-place, and 
plod through the classics in company ; how 
there had been some doubt and delay asr 
to this friend's procuring the funds necessary 
for the trip, and how he, Walter Weatherby 
Davis, had made a halt for a day or two at 
the manufacturing town of Slingsborough. 
while awaiting his friend's final decision, 
which had been suddenly announced by 
telegraph. 

"And here, gentlemen, if I have not 
mislaid it, is the telegram," added the 
luckless student as he rose to examine the. 
pockets of his loose overcoat, and presently 
produced a crumpled scrap of paper, which^ 
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being unfolded and made smooth, proved 
to contain these words : 

** Squared it with the governor. In for 
a punisher through the Long. As you 
leave it to me, I choose Filey. When you 
have got lodgings, wire me up word, and 
rU be down by Thursda/s express, with 
all the new cribs and lots of Caven- 
dish.'' 

Appended to this was the signature of 
the redoubtable Robert Baker. 

" And I am afraid, sir," said the Oxonian, 
addressing himself to Oswald, " that my 
unfortunate nervousness of manner, due in 
this case to all I have had to go through 
since my breakdown in the schools, has 
contributed to attach some suspicion to my 
conduct. If you are still dissatisfied, you 
have but to wait until to-morrow to see 
Mr. Baker ; and I am sure you will find 
that his statements confirm mine in every 
particular." 

But Oswald was quite satisfied ; and so, 
for that matter, was Sergeant Flint; and 
after a few words of polite apology, they 

4—2 
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left the late victim of the examiners to 
pursue his classical studies undisturbed. 
It was with somewhat blank faces that they 
looked at one another when they stood 
once more upon the pavement outside. 

*'We must try back, that's all, Mr. 
Charlton, sir," said the sergeant with a cheer- 
fulness that was not quite so spontaneous 
as was usual with him. " I began to feel 
uneasy when I saw the fruit ready to drop, 
dead-ripe, in that sort of style. Nothing 
worth having to be got, sir, without hard 
work; so we had better get to Slings- 
borough again/' 

" I suppose you are right," said Oswald. 
" If we were on a false scent, it certainly 
must be our next step to return and draw 
for our fox afresh." 

And, accordingly, the earliest train that 
left Filey on the following morning landed 
the searchers once more on the Slings- 
borough platform. This time, by the 
detective's advice, they separated, Oswald 
returning to the ** Blue Lion," while 
Sergeant Flint repaired to a house of far 
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humbler pretensions, and which bore the 
rollicking appellation of the " Jolly 
Sawyers." 

" You see, squire," said the sergeant in 
explanation of his choice, '* every big town 
has got some public which is what news- 
papers call * known to the police,' and 
this is one of 'em. Not that it's a thieves' 
crib, bless you ! It's just a house where 
some very queer clubs and sub-committees 
hold their meetings ; and if a rattening job 
is to come off, it has mostly been settled, 
be sure of that, in one of the back parlours 
of the * Sawyers.' The Blades are curious 
customers to deal with ; and, between you 
and me, the Slingsborough police have to 
wink at a deal that in London wouldn't be 
left a day without interference. But it's 
one thing to chuck a tin canister of gun- 
powder down a chimney, or to blow up the 
hull a dry fork-grinder works in, and 
another to rob ; and the very fellows who 
are hired to take a shot at some obnoxious 
mate, would scorn to screen a common 
rogue ; and so the Force get the population 
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pretty much on their side whenever society 
rules are not broken. At the 'Jolly 
Sawyers' I shall be sure to meet inspectors 
and sergeants of the local police on duty 
in plain clothes, and some of the hands 
may be able to point out our man's place 
of concealment." 

The sergeant had by this time com- 
pletely recovered from the temporary mor- 
tification caused by his ill success. The 
exercise of his profession furnished him 
with a brisk repetition of a game at hide- 
and-seek, wherein the players were fettered 
by few or no formal restrictions, and in 
which the balance of victory inclined im- 
partially to either side. But Oswald began 
to feel the wearing effects of his man-hunt — 
the feverish unrest, the keen disappoint- 
ment, the tremulous eagerness, which, to 
a highly . educated and sensitive nature, 
were the inevitable consequences of such a 
task as that which he had voluntarily under- 
taken. The skill with which his ally had 
discovered the first link in the chain had 
given him perhaps an over-confidence in a 
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speedy and triumphant result, and now he 
was forced to admit that the chances of 
failure predominated. His return to the 
hospitable shelter of the " Blue Lion " was 
unattended by any remarkable incident The 
-drowsy landlord was, as usual, ensconced in 
the recesses of his private parlour ; but 
busy, buxom Mrs. Boys, on receiving a 
hint from the ringleted barmaid, showed a 
disposition to overwhelm the stranger 
with questions. She hoped — she did hope 
— that Mr. Charlton had succeeded in find 
ing what he was in search of, and her sym- 
pathy was evidently mingled with an itching 
curiosity to know the whole history of 
Oswald's quest. The young barrister was, 
however, in no mood for idle conversation, 
so, merely rejoining that he was anxious, 
from family reasons, to find a person sup- 
posed to be at Slingsborough, and that he 
had mistakenly followed a former customer 
of the hotel to Filey, he passed on up the 
the broad and shallow stairs to the room 
which had been allotted to him, and which 
was situated in a different part of the house 
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from that which he had inhabited on the 
occasion of his previous visit. 

Mention has been made of a certain 
shady garden, well stocked with old-fash- 
ioned flowers, which was at the back of the 
" Blue Lion," and which was overlooked by 
the open window at which Oswald now 
stood, thoughtfully gazing out at the weed- 
grown and mossy paths, the lichens on the 
gray stone sun-dial, the little fish-pond, 
where a few great carp led their slow life 
beneath the shelter of the mantling duck- 
weed. The sight of those quaint old blos- 
soms, that bloomed unheeded below, diver- 
ted his meditations for a while from the 
present and his own affairs to the dead 
past to which .they seemed to belong. 
What was there left of the generation that 
had sniffed contentedly at those red and 
white roses that bore the significant names 
of York and Lancaster — that had plucked 
little sprigs of that fragrant sweet-brier, 
and had made up homely posies of yonder 
pinks and pansies and lilies as they awaited 
the squeak of the fiddles in the assembly^ 
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rooms where the county ball should be 
held ? It was easy for fancy to people the 
now neglected garden with short-waisted 
ladies, whose leg-of-mutton sleeves, porten- 
tous bonnets gaudy with floral display, and 
sandalled shoes, are known to us merely by 
a few surviving caricatures. It was easy 
to conjure up the beaux of the period in their 
bell-crowned hats, their gorgeous under- 
waistcoats — blue, green, scarlet — over- 
lapping one another, their tight swallow- 
tailed coats of cerulean blue, and the 
strangling cravats of stiff white muslin 
around their poor throats. They, and the 
dances that they loved, and the sentimental 
songs they prized, and the witticisms that 
they pronounced to be " mons'ous clever,'' 
were gone, swept down by Time's scythe ; 
but yet the old flowers gave forth their for- 
mer sweetness in a perfumed youth that 
was constantly renewed. 

With somewhat of a sigh, Oswald 
Charlton turned away from the window, 
for the first time to examine the room in 
which he was. It was a somewhat smaller 
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chamber than that which he had previously 
occupied, but was neat, and not uncomfor- 
table; although the ponderous bed, with 
its watch-pockets sewn firmly to the cur- 
tains that draped the back of the huge 
sleeping-machine, gave evidence of a con- 
siderable antiquity, and the furniture of 
faded chintz had certainly not been manu- 
factured at a later date than that of the 
reign of the First Gentleman in Europe. 
There was for the central ornament of the 
chimney-piece a grotto, cunningly built 
with small sea-shells cemented together, 
and on either side of it was a large glisten- 
ing pear, carved in Derbyshire spar, and 
gaudily painted ; and beyond these, again, 
at either angle of the red marble mantel- 
piece, a large cavernous vase of blue Dutch 
porcelain, admirably copied from Japanese 
models in the days when Amsterdam and 
Jeddo were nearer together than they now 
seem to be, and which would have been 
worth a round price to any collector of 
ceramics. Of small account, in number 
forty-three of the ** Blue Lion," were those 
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ancient Dutch imitations of far Eastern art. 
They had been made receptacles, not 
merely for withered petals of long-dead 
roses, but for cigar-ends, torn bills, and 
jniscellaneous scraps of paper. One of 
these, black-edged and partly burned, as 
if it had been hurriedly thrust into the 
flame of a candle, and then tossed into 
the vase, protruded a semi-calcined corner, 
and, scarcely aware of what he was doing, 
Oswald drew it forth and cast a glance 
at it, carelessly enough ; but in the next 
•instant he started, and with infinite care, 
and fingers that trembled with anxiety, 
smoothed out the charred scrap of black- 
ened manuscript, and began to read with 
such avidity as might be shown by the de- 
cipherer of some rare and priceless palimp- 
sest of the earliest centuries of our era. 

He read and re-read the words still 
traceable with breathless interest, and then, 
carefully locking up the half burned frag- 
ments of the letter in a drawer, he seized 
his hat, and hurried to Old Mill Street, 
where stood the " Jolly Sawyers/' There, in 
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the fine dry skittle-ground attached to that 
establishment, he found the sergeant — not 
himself indulging in early potations, save to 
moisten his lips for the semblance of good- 
fellowship, but the cause of beer as related 
to others — offering eleemosynary pewter,, 
crowned by tempting froth, to sundry side- 
long-looking men who had somewhat of the 
bearing of artisans, and still more of attor« 
neys' clerks, and whom Oswald conjectured 
to be the members of some sub-committee,, 
caucus, or other Vehmgericht, potent over 
the limbs and eyes of offending operative 
cutlers. But a single whisper was suf- 
ficient to induce the detective to abandon 
his office of conciliating these influential 
auxiliaries, and to hurry towards the " Blue 
Lion " without the delay of a moment. 

" It's one of those starts," observed the 
sergeant, rubbing his heated brow with a 
red handkerchief as he hastened onwards 
— \' it's one of those starts that wouldn't 
seem true in print, but we do drop on them 
too in flesh-and-blood life. Ah, well ! 
Solomon was a wiser man than any of us,. 
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squire, and he said truth was stranger than 
fiction ; didn't he ?" 

Without stopping to discuss the authen- 
ticity of this remarkable quotation, Oswald 
pushed on, accompanied by Sergeant Flint, 
to the " Blue Lion." Once safely back in the 
room where he had left the morsel of pre- 
<:ious paper, he unlocked ,. the drawer, and 
spreading it with nice care on the table, ex- 
hibited it for the inspection of his colleague- 
Flint's excitement was soon equal to 
Oswald's as he perused the fragmentary- 
document, reading as follows : 

" Never safe so long as — ^police prowling 
— suspect — landlady a spy, but a fool — ser- 
vant — remember — threw out hints — regret 
not having — pounds — her silence, which — 
only hiding-place — foreign, and you — will 
write to Paris — where you — political events 
which — doubly safe, whatever — Commune, 
or Versailles — French fluently, as you — 
English protect — easily pass, if necessary, 
either for — your letter, as before, to the 
Library I — on no account — nor delay an 
hour — money inclosed, which — safer than 
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— better bargain, while you — Violet, whO' 



is '' 



This was all. The scorched and torn 
fragment contained no other legible words ; 
nor did the most careful scrutiny bring to 
light any other scraps of the same letter 
from the depths of the vase. 

Having heedfully pored over every dis- 
jointed sentence which the pen had traced 
on the discoloured paper, the sergeant 
walked to the window, and there relieved 
his feelings by whistling, with very fair 
execution and perfect accuracy, no lively or 
jocund air, but the Dead March in " Saul." 
Then he came softly back again to the 
table, and cast another and a more critical 
glance at the manuscript lying there. 

*' Well !" said Oswald, almost im^ 
patiently; "what have you to say to 
that ?" 

" Just this, squire," answered the imper- 
turbable detective : '* I had almost made 
up my mind, once or twice, that we were 
going on a wild-goose chase, for the second 
time, on the strength of this hand-breadtk 
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of burned paper that a breath would blow 
into tinder. You see, Larpent, or Davis, 
is not the only person that the police are 
looking after. We might shoot at the 
pigeon, mightn't we, and not care to bag 
the crow we had hit ? Once I followed a 
Bank forger, as I thought, all the way to 
the north of Ireland ; and when I took 
him, easy as a lamb, at the Giants' Cause- 
way, he turned out to be a defaulting parish- 
officer, not worth powder and shot. If we 
go knocking about France after the wrong 
man, we shall lose the right one. A week 
would blind the trail, as an American 
inspector I once worked with used to 
say." 

" And yet," said Oswald, marvelling at 
the sudden caution of his companion, " the 
purport of the letter is quite clear. Every 
word fits " 

** As if it had been made to measure. I 
grant that,'' put in Sergeant Flint ; " but,, 
then, we were in a humour, squire, you and 
I, to make anything a peg to hang the dis- 
covery of our man upon. There is but one 
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strong point. It's, not the hand-writing. 
I have got here a bit of Miss Aphy's ; but, 
then, all women write alike. There are 
four or five schools of penning, but the in- 
dividual hand is not to be sworn to. I'd 
really like, squire, to hear what you think 
the point is.'' 

" The mention of Miss Maybrook's 
Christian name ; not a doubt of it," 
answered Oswald without hesitation. 
" That, at least, can be no accidental in- 
stance of similarity." 

" Hit the bull's-eye, by Jove !" exclaimed 
the detective with manifest delight. " I 
only wanted to know if you saw it too, 
that's all. Shake hands on it, squire, if 
you'll condescend so far ; I feel as if I'd be 
the better for it. Now we must not sell the 
bear's skin, must we, before we hunt him 
down .'* There's a deal to do. We must 
swear informations, get a state warrant, 
have it backed properly at the Foreign 
Office and the French Embassy ; and I'm 
not at all sure Starkey ought not to be of 
the party. He's a better Frenchman, in 
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the lingo, than I can pretend to be, the 
superintendent is ; though, as for knowing 
Paris in a general way, we are both tarred 
pretty much with one feather." 

" But the Paris you and your comrades 
have known,'' rejoined Oswald, who sud- 
denly became grave and thoughtful, " was 
a very different place from the blood- 
stained, war-plagued city which this vaga- 
bond has selected as his appropriate refuge. 
The Germans are still encamped before it, 
while the troops of the Versailles govern- 
ment besiege it from the west ; and, grant- 
ing that we contrive to gain admittance, 
and that this Larpent is really there, his 
arrest will be no easy matter. You will 
not find, as formerly, the sleek and fair- 
spoken imperial police to lend their neigh- 
bourly help. It will be hard to find him — 
harder to take him into custody. And we 
ourselves shall run some little risk of being 
shot as spies by one party or the other." 

" It'll be rough, rough and irregular," 
said the sergeant, again whistling, but this 
time, as an appropriate tune, the ** Point of 
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War." "But I am ready, and so would 
Starkey be, in the way of duty, to take it 
as it comes. Let us ask a question or two 
as to the late occupiers of this room, just to 
be quite sure before starting, and then we 
can catch the up-train." 

Yes. There could be no doubt of it. 
Bruce Larpent, under the name of Warbur- 
ton, and giving himself out as the first 
officer of an American merchantman — a 
character which he could well maintain — 
had been domiciled for some days beneath 
the roof of the " Blue Lion." 

" We were right this once, squire, to try 
back!" said Sergeant Flint, rubbing his 
hands together as the train sped on towards 
London. 




CHAPTER IV. 

OVER THE WATER. 

ARBLEU ! You are extraordi- 
nary people, you other English. 
If I had to seek a malefactor in 
your foggy capital, Ik has, it is not 
precisely the moment when London was in 
flames that I should care to select. Know 
you that Paris burns — ^that there are six 
conflagrations visible from the outer 
enceinte for the fortifications ? Know you 
that the gutters run red, red with blood, 
monsieur, while yet the cannon thunder, 
and yet these desperate madmen hold their 
barricades, and stand to their guns, and to 
enter is a double danger ? Yet perhaps 

5—2 
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your insular eccentricity is attracted by all 
this that I tell you now." 

The speaker was a little old man, whose 
thin white hair hung down from beneath a 
cap embroidered with golden oak-leaves, 
and from beneath whose tightly-buttoned 
frock-coat, which had also more oak-leaves 
on its stiff official collar, peeped out a mor- 
sel of the broad tricoloured scarf which 
denoted his position. The scene was the 
well-known junction of Creil ; but how 
changed, by the baleful breath of the necro- 
mancer. War ! from that smug and smiling 
Creil that touring Britons, bent on a 
pleasant continental holiday, regard as in 
some sort the ante-chamber of gay Paris. 
The bridge had been blown up long since, 
and iron girders, bent into fantastic shapes, 
and pillars of shattered masonry, projected 
over the crumbling banks of the river. The 
station had been in part converted into an 
hospital, it seemed, for a few tottering con- 
valescents, with heads bound up, or bear- 
ing a disabled arm in a sling, and clad in 
the loose gray gown of the infirmary 
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patient, showed their blanched faces and 
large wistful eyes at the doors. Here lay 
a broken gun-carriage, there a tumbril or a 
wagon, overturned long since, and which 
no one had had time or forethought to clear 
away. It scarcely needed the sight of the 
helmeted German sentinel on the opposite 
bank to prove how sore was the trial 
through which France and Frenchmen had 
passed since the piping times of peace. 

Oswald Charlton and Sergeant Flint 
had been almost the only first-class passen- 
gers in the train that, having journeyed 
slowly from the coast, had now come to a 
compulsory halt at the spot where the iron 
road was interrupted. They had under- 
gone, as a matter of course, the usual ques- 
tioning which in times of foreign war and 
domestic discord afflicts the traveller, and 
had come well out of the ordeal. The little 
old commissary of police was compelled to 
admit that their papers were quite regular, 
and that Oswald's replies were perfectly 
satisfactory. But when official formalism 
was contented, the chief authority at Creil 
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was still reluctant to consent to the English- 
men's prosecution of what he not unreason- 
ably regarded as a kind of tempting of 
Providence. 

" It is all very well," he said irritably, 
" to talk of duty, and I hope I would do 
my own in case of urgent need, but surely 
a man should think twice before he risks 
his skin in such a hornets' nest as ce cher 
Paris has become. I know that to be Pre- 
fect of the Seine, I would not enter the 
great town now — for what ? to hear some 
miserable gamin in tattered vestments cry 
' Mouchard !' and to be shot with one's 
back to a wall, like a dog. Well ! go, if 
go you must. The proverb says that a 
Breton is as obstinate as a mule, and, from 

Breton to Briton Tiens ! I have failed 

to make a pun there 1" 

And the old man took a copious pinch 
of snuff from a little silver box, and became 
quite good-humoured on the strength of his 
own wit. 

" The Englishmen," he said, " could only 
enter Paris on one side, that of St Denis, 
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occupied by the German troops. The 
other roads were all bloqu6s by the army 
of Versailles. As the Englishmen's pass- 
ports bore the stamp of the Prussian em- 
bassy in London " (and so saying, the com- 
missary shook his fist, stealthily, at the 
sprawling eagle in blue official ink), " the 
enemy would grant a free passage through 
their lines. So far, so good. If the voy- 
agers came back no more, it was not for 
want of a seasonable word of good advice 
from M. le Commissaire de Creil." 

Ten minutes later, the improvised ferry- 
boat was wafting the two adventurers across 
the narrow river, on the farther bank of 
which they were hailed by the German 
sentry. 

" Stand, friend ; the countersign-not- 
with-acquainted 1 Rounds-for-relief even 
now, by sergeant commanded, are, as we 
speak, this way coming," called out the 
gentleman in the spiked helmet, in reply to 
Oswald's address in German. The ser- 
geant, on arriving with the fresh barenhau- 
ter, to replace the one whose turn of 
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guardianship had now expired, proved 
reasonable enough. 

"You must come to the guard-house, 
Englander," he said, after a glance at the 
passport which the young barrister pro- 
duced ; " and no doubt my high-and-well- 
bom Herr Ober Lieutenant on duty will 
report you to the Platz-major, who will 
authorize you to continue your journey. 
Fall in ; right ; march !" 

And carrying as best they might their 
light baggage, Oswald and the detective 
followed to the guard-house, and after be- 
ing conducted, under escort of a corporal, 
from one officer to another, at length 
received the visa necessary to enable them 
to pursue their way to St. Denis, whither a 
train of snail's pace and frequent stoppages, 
crammed with Prussian soldiers and French 
market-people, conveyed them by dusk. 
So far, their route, though wearisome, had 
been neither perilous nor exceptionally 
difficult. 

" Look, squire, at the red yonder ; that's 
an ugly sight 1" exclaimed Sergeant Flint, 
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touching his companion's elbow as they 
alighted on the brick platform, encumbered 
by lounging military, and by stores which 
fatigue-parties were toiling to carry away in 
various directions. Sure enough, in the 
south-western sky there hung an angry 
light of a ruddy colour, like the glow of a 
monstrous furnace, while the smell of burn- 
ing came faintly from afar. 

" They have fired the Tuileries,'* was the 
gruff rejoinder of a brawny Landwehrsman,. 
to whom Oswald applied for information, 
" and the H6tel de Ville, and the big 
Dom-kirche, I believe, for we can't see it 
for the smoke, and there won't be much of 
their city left if they go on at this rate, 
Teufelsbrod! Well, a good riddance! 
Better they make an end of it that way, 
than bring honest men from home to knock 
them on the head, Herr Englishman." 

It was soon clear that, before the morn- 
ing, it would be impossible to comply with 
the preliminary formalities without which 
none could hope to cross the German lines. 
There was the Polizei-bureau of which to 
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run the gauntlet, then the Platz-command- 
ant to satisfy, then the indispensable signa- 
ture of the Deputy-adjutant-general to 
procure. At seven in the morning, the 
early-rising Teutons would begin to be 
ready for business ; but so late in the even- 
ing, a refusal would await even a Serene 
Highness who should desire to proceed to 
Paris. There was nothing for it but to 
spend the night in St. Denis. 

A strange evening it was, the few inns, 
and hotels which the little town possessed 
were crowded to suffocation by well-to-do 
fugitives from Paris ; while impromptu 
bivouacs, where furniture, wearing-apparel, 
and carts, were mingled pell-mell with men, 
women, and children, had been formed in 
the more open spaces by those too poor or 
too thrifty to avail themselves of the costly 
hospitality of the townsfolk. On every 
side resounded in the French tongue loud 
lamentations over ruined homes, or per- 
chance the passionate outburst of grief of 
some mother whose son had been torn from 
her to bear a musket in the Communist 
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ranks. The wildest and most exaggerated 
reports were circulated as to the horrors of 
which the doomed city was now the scene, 
and feelings which we only know from the 
mimic presentment of the stage, were now 
freely evinced at every corner, and before 
the door of every petty wine-shop, where a 
knot of eager talkers could collect. Wher- 
ever a mound or terrace offered itself, it 
was certain to be occupied by groups of 
French, wildly gesticulating as they turned 
their terror-stricken gaze towards the ill- 
omened glare that overhung Paris, and 
listened, fearfully, to the boom of the sullen 
cannon. 

Mingling with the Prussian soldiery who 
thronged the more elevated spots of ground 
whence could be obtained the best view of 
the burning city, the two Englishmen 
almost forgot the errand which had brought 
them to Paris in their breathless interest in 
the great and terrible spectacle before 
them. It was not easy for a stranger to 
remember his own individual stake in the 
great game that was brought so vividly 
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into notice by the lurid glare that over- 
spread the fair capital ; by the black smoke 
that in places floated over the city like 
the flapping wing of some giant raven 
come to batten on carnage ; and by the 
occasional leaping up of yellow flames and 
the whirling shower of fiery sparks, which 
told that the roof of some burning building 
had fallen in. And all this time went on 
the hoarse roar of the besiegers batteries 
to the south and west, answered, but feebly 
and at irregular intervals, by the artillery 
of the defenders ; while the incessant peal 
of the tocsin, rung from belfry and church- 
tower, mingled with the sharp crackling of 
musketry, now taking the form of dropping 
shots, now of a platoon volley, and again of 
the regular roll of file-firing, and the dull 
beat of drums, and the vague noise of 
shouting and trampling, or what seemed to 
be such, faintly audible. 

" They are rum beggars, Mr. Charlton, 
very much so. There's never any know- 
ing what new whims they'll be following,'" 
said the sergeant, as he contemplated the 
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€vil glow which hung like an enchanted 
atmosphere over Paris, and his unadorned 
words represented the substance of a thou- 
sand leading articles in English newspapers, 
with a thousand to the back of that. 

" No," returned Oswald, with a some- 
what sad smile ; " we cannot understand 
them, Sergeant Flint The truth, or one 
truth among many, is that these French 
are distressingly in earnest, and translate 
political theories into grape-shot and gun- 
powder. We English argue as loudly, but 
we always contrive to leave a weak place 
in our logic, through which plain common- 
sense can creep. I must admit that this 
Larpent has chosen a hiding-place where 
he was not over-likely to be disturbed. 
Yet find him we must, if we have to search 
every garret in the Marais, and every 
swarming rabbit-warren of the He St 
Louis. The firing is getting fainter now, 
although it remains uncertain whether the 
troops have effected a lodgment or been 
repulsed." 

" Get home, Herr Englander, get home!" 
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said a good-natured voice, in German,, 
spoken with a strong Polish accent, hard 
by. " The bugles have sounded the re~ 
treat these ten minutes ; and if the patrol 
comes across any civilians without lanterns 
after tattoo, they get a lesson by being 
marched off to the post, that's all. You 
are a stranger here, count, aren't you ?" 

" Indeed, I am," answered Oswald, turn- 
ing towards the speaker, a tall, trim-waisted 
young corporal in the dark-blue uniform of 
Prussia ; " and I am much obliged for the 
hint — Come, Mr. Flint; I see that four- 
fifths of the spectators here have melted 
away ; and there, sure enough, are the 
lanterns beginning to glimmer, as if every 
one in St Denis were looking for an honest 
man, after the fashion of Diogenes. Our 
destination is Rue de la Paroisse, but I 
hardly know, in the dim light, in which 
direction it lies." 

" I can tell you," answered the Polish 
soldier ; " indeed, I am going past it, on 
my way to the commissary - general's 
quarters, and will point it out with pleasure. 
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, — Yes, I am from Posen," he added, in 
answer to a question of Oswald's, as they 
walked on side by side ; " and if I chose 
my own colours in this war, gentlemen, 
should not be ranged beneath the standard 
which bears this ugly fowl you see in brass 
upon the front of my helmet, I can tell 
you. The best banner for a Pole to fight 
under is the white one, with the dear old 
horseman and red eagle, count. Well, 
well ; in ten months my three years of ser- 
vice finish, and I shall see the wild pear- 
trees growing in the sandy fields, and the 
green birchwoods, and Varnitz church- 
steeple, and my uncle's stone tower, again." 
And he went on to impart a good deal 
of his personal history to his new-found 
friend, relating with perfect frankness his 
own early adventures when he had joined 
the insurgents in Russian Poland, where he 
had relatives by the score, and had only 
been spared the alternative of hanging, or 
Siberia, on account of his being recognized 
as a Prussian subject; how he was be- 
trothed to his pretty cousin Maria, over the 
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border ; how his father, who had died as a 
political prisoner, in a fortress, had been a 
blacksmith, like many of the minor Polish 
nobles ; and how his uncle, who owned five 
ploughs, and three thousand head of geese, 
had adopted him, and would doubtless 
leave him the acres and the live-stock, and 
the gray castellated house ; but how he 
was in no hurry to stand in the old farmer's 
shoes, if only the weary war were over, and 
Maria his wife. 

"That's the Rue de la Paroisse," he 
said in conclusion ; " and there, on the 
opposite side, where the even numbers are, 
is your No. 24. — No ; thank you, count," 
as he proudly put back the money which 
Oswald offered ; ** one gentleman is glad to 
oblige another. So, good-night, and good 
luck be with you !" And with a gracefully 
performed salute, the young Sarmatian 
swaggered off. 

No. 24 was one of those houses, all too 
large for the occupation of their owners, 
which had suddenly proved mines of wealth 
to the prudent French bourgeoise to whom 
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they belonged, and where every available 
chamber was competed for at prices that 
would even in Exhibition-time have stirred 
the envy of an ordinary lodging-house 
keeper. A German captain was quartered 
in the appartement du premier, and he, of 
course, paid nothing ; but all the rest of 
the house, save the nook which the q^reful 
proprietresses, two ancient maiden sisters, 
reserved for themselves and their grumbling 
bonne, was let to fugitives whose hearts and 
hopes were in Paris, and who could not 
bear to lose sight of the only city in the 
world which habit rendered tolerable to 
them. It had only been by dint of lavish 
payment and judicious persuasion that 
Oswald had secured accommodation for 
Sergeant Flint and himself beneath that 
roof, where the very vegetables drying 
beneath the sun-heated tiles had been dis- 
placed to make space for human tenants, 
and where the wailing of children, the com- 
plaining sound of female voices, and the 
banging and slamming of doors, were in- 
cessant 
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*' I know Paris, for an Englishman at 
least, pretty well," said the young barrister, 
as he re-opened the window to listen to 
the deep, boding sound of the renewed 
cannonade ; '* but, except the Rue Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, I can conjecture no one 
place where we are likely to encounter the 
runaway. For his letters, should the Post- 
office have escaped the general conflagra- 
tion, he must inquire, of course, and that 
seems our one chance." 

" I don't know, sir — I don't know," re- 
turned the detective, with twinkling eyes. 
** Of course, Tve read in the papers, and so 
have you, how they shot the gend'armes, 
and chased the police like so many mad 
dogs through the streets. But they have 
nine lives, I reckon, my old friends in the 
Rue Jerusalem, and it's odd if I don't light 
upon some acquaintance or other who can 
give a helping hand for the sake of com- 
radeship and a couple of hundred francs. 
Why, there used to be fellows at the Pre- 
fecture who would find out at a day's notice 
not merely where a stranger lived, but what 
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brought him to Paris. It was the screw 
they put on, sir, that made every concierge, 
and tout, and petty innkeeper, useful. We 
can^t do it. Against our principles, I am 
sorry to say. — But here comes supper," as 
a knock resounded on the worm-eaten panels 
of the door, and a white-aproned boy from 
a neighbouring traiteur's made his appear- 
ance with a basket 

" Yes ; you can set the basket down, 
young man, and let us see what your master 
has done for us. — Ah, well," continued the 
sergeant, as he whisked away the snow- 
white cloth, and revealed the treasures be- 
neath ; " not so bad, considering. There's 
the Lyons sausage, that is the pate ; here's 
the chicken ; yonder is the cudgel of a loaf; 
and this must be salad, in the bowl. A 
little fruit, a screw of salt, four knobs of 
sugar, and a bottle of wine. I suppose, 
with all those hungry soldiers about, he 
couldn't well spare us more ; but we may 
escape starvation, after all." 

Oswald, however, had little appetite, nor 
was his sleep of the soundest. His dreams, 
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when he fell into an uneasy slumber, were 
troubled and confused, and ever and anon 
he started from his pillow as the distant 
booming of the artillery, which never seemed 
absolutely to cease, came with renewed 
vigour to his ears. Nor was the house of 
which he was an occupant by any means a 
place conducive to unbroken repose, for the 
babel of sounds which echoed through it 
from attic to cellar, seemed to be hushed 
for only two brief hours of the darkness. 
And then, stealing in, wan and pale, came 
the sickly light of early morning, and there 
was noise within doors and without, the 
clang of bugles and the roll of wheels. It 
was day already, and before the sun had 
risen high in heaven, came the report that 
the troops had forced an entrance, and 
that several fresh fires had broken out in 
Paris. 




CHAPTER V. 

OVER BLOOD AND ASHES. 

OT a Step nearer, messieurs, not 
if you paid me five napoleons 
an hour, with a pour-boire de 
prince at setting down !*' said 
the coachman of a hackney-carriage whom 
Oswald and the sergeant had bribed to 
convey them to Paris, but who had sud- 
denly pulled up his lean horses as the 
sharp sound of a fusillade rang out from 
behind the green mound of the inner ram- 
part, and a ball whistled through the open 
gateway, and flattened itself against the 
front of a half-ruined house that stood 
without the walls. " No, no !" and as he 
spoke, he flung down his whip. " Tve a 
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wife, see you, and five children ; and it 
does not suit me to be pulled trigger upon, 
like a duck tied by the leg to a post at the 
fair of Bougival. So pay me what you 
like, and let me turn my beasts' heads 
back, and be off beyond the reach of harm. 
Peste ! I don't like the sugarplums they 
pelt us with at this camaval de malheur. 
Quick, gentlemen, if you please," as an- 
other spent ball dropped harmless on the 
dusty pavement. " I have been a fool to 
accept such a fare as this." 

So saying, the timorous knight of the 
whip pocketed his gratuity, climbed to his 
box, and flogged his meagre steeds into a 
hand-gallop on the stony road that led to 
the suburbs and safety. The two English- 
men, rather amused than annoyed at this 
incident, determined to push on, on foot, 
taking their chance of discovering some 
conveyance when once within the walls. 
There was no guard at the gate to demand 
their passports ; but as they passed beyond 
the shadow of the fortifications, they met 
four fugitives advancing at a run. The 
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first three wore the blue uniform, with 
epaulets of red worsted, of the National 
Guard, disordered and torn. All had 
thrown away their arms ; but their hands 
and faces, smeared with blood and black- 
ened with powder, told of the desperate 
character of the affray from which they 
had freshly come ; while the fourth, a tall, 
well-built young fellow, was arrayed in the 
scarlet woollen shirt and brigand's hat af- 
fected by the Garibaldians, and had a re- 
volver still in his crimson sash, on the 
handle of which he placed one hand as he 
turned his head to take note as to whether 
the pursuers were yet in sight, while the 
other hand was pressed firmly to his side, 
whence the dark blood welled in heavy 
drops from a gunshot wound, while his 
pale face looked the more deathly white 
from contrast with his coal-black hair that 
hung around in elf-locks. Scarcely had 
the last of these gone panting past, when 
the head of a small column of infantry 
came in view, hurrying swiftly on in the 
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straggling order habitual to French sol- 
diers. 

" Les voila ! the scoundrels ! Down 
with them !" cried a dozen voices, instantly 
followed by an irregular discharge, the 
leaden hail rattling against the walls of the 
abandoned houses. Oswald and his com- 
panion had but just time to throw them- 
selves into the friendly shelter of an arched 
carriage-entrance as the balls hissed by; 
and as the smoke of the volley cleared 
away, they could observe that one of the 
Nationals had fallen on his face, and lay 
motionless, while the other three were van- 
ishing through the gateway. 

** Here are two more !" exclaimed a 
young soldier, whose beardless face was 
flushed, and his gestures wild and angry, 
with the excitement, doubtless, of the 
bloody work from which he came. " Tiens ! 
I have a leaden plum for this one ;" and he 
levelled his rifle at Sergeant Flint; but 
some one in the next rank seized his arm 
before he could fire. 

" Not so fast, Petit Jean," cried the man 
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who had so opportunely intervened. " Our 
orders are to hurt nobody not caught red- 
handed and in arms. Gently, my son ! 
I'm much mistaken if these two are not 
mere innocent travellers — English, I should 
say." 

And an officer who now arrived breath- 
less, to overtake the detachment, readily 
admitted, on the production of the inevitable 
papers, that the Englishmen were free to 
pursue their way. 

" At the same time, monsieur," said the 
lieutenant to Oswald, " you must permit 
me to say that you have chosen an ill- 
advised moment for your arrival, mille 
bombes, but you have ! I had better send 
back a corporal and two men with you as 
far as the Marchd aux Grains, for fear you 
should come to harm. On a day like this, 
accidents are likely to happen, and, by the 
Blue Death, we don't want to be embroiled 
with the cabinet of St. James's because a 
brace of wandering Englishmen have been 
mistaken for these scoundrels of the Com- 
mune." 
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Thanking this far-sighted patriot for his 
polite attention, Oswald Charlton and his 
travelling companion pressed on under 
escort. The signs of fight were now more 
numerous, for shakoes, muskets, and 
cartouche-boxes strewed the ground ; while 
in a corner, at the angle where two walls 
met, lay, huddled together, five or six dead 
bodies, four of which were clad in the 
uniform of the revolted Nationals, while 
the other two were in the garb of civil life. 
An old woman, one of those female rag- 
pickers who gleam a precarious livelihood 
as they range the streets with wallet and 
iron hook, was stooping over the fallen 
men, and rifling their pockets as they lay, 
while from the heap there trickled, serpent- 
like, along, thin stream of yet warm blood, 
that overflowed the asphalt of the footway, 
and reached the kennel beyond. 

" Ah, to be sure — the brigands !" said the 
corporal, in answer to the unspoken question 
which Oswald s look conveyed. " Yes, 
there they lie, till somebody has leisure to 
fetch a spade and some quicklime, and put 
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the carrion out of sight. They surrendered^ 
this lot ; but we could not be burdened 
with prisoners ; so we just drew them up 
in line, with their backs to ,the wall, and 
then !" — the description being emphasized 
by bringing the musket-butt to the shoulder, 
as if in the act of firing. ** You see that 
fellow in the black coat — he with the red 
sash round his waist," pursued the corporal^ 
pointing to a corpse that lay a little nearer 
than the others : *' he was their captain ; 
and though his breast was riddled with 
balls, he tried to crawl off on his hands 
and knees. Joseph, here, gave him the 
coup de grace behind the ear — there where 
you see the brains; and that youngster 
with the blouse went on his knees, and 
begged mercy for his mother's sake. 
Pressed into the Communist ranks, he said 
he was. Tonnerre ! but we pressed him 
out again, the good-for-nought." 

Disgusted as Oswald was with the boast- 
ful talk of his loquacious custodian, he yet 
saw reason to be glad of the protection 
which his presence afforded; for they 
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frequently encountered small parties of the 
victorious troops in hot chase of the routed 
insurgents, now rushing into a house where 
some informer had declared a Communist 
to be concealed, now searching every lane 
and nook where it was possible that the 
wounded might have taken refuge ; but in 
each instance the clamours and curses of 
the pursuers told that the direst spirit of 
hatred — a passion such as civil war alone 
can evoke — was let loose. Some of the 
younger soldiers in especial, on whom 
bloodshed seemed to produce the madden- 
ing effect of strong drink, brandished their 
bayonets before Sergeant Flint's unwinking 
eyes, and were only pacified by the re- 
monstrances of the sous-officier, under 
whose charge the Englishmen had been 
placed. Some hundred yards off they 
came to the ruins of a barricade, strongly 
constructed of paving-stones, barrels filled 
with earth and timber, but which had been 
breach'ed by cannon and carried by assault, 
the bodies of several of the defenders 
lying tumbled about among the splintered 
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planks and heaped-up rubbish ; while a few 
paces off, dressed in the fantastic fashion 
of a vivandidre, lay a dead woman, her 
long dark hair streaming loose, and her 
white face upturned. 

" Pity her !" exclaimed the inexorable 
corporal, in reply to Oswald's exclamation 
of involuntary horror. *'Why, monsieur, 
if she had had as many lives as a cat, they 
were justly forfeit to the law. A pdtroleuse,. 
that, who bragged of having helped to 
kindle the blaze at the H6tel de Ville, 
besides fighting like a tigress when we 
stormed the work. No, no; one can't 
make an omelette without breaking eggs ; 
and that was a good riddance to Paris and 
France. Dreadful wretches these, comrade \ 
and I only hope to finish with them once 
for all, and root out the whole wasps' nest. 
You've heard, surely, how they murdered 
the priests, archbishop and all, vile 
miscreants as they are — I'm a Breton my- 
self, sir; and sacrilege drives me frantic 
when I think of it — ^and how, after that, 
can you care if the puddle-blood of these 
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unpraying pigs runs faster than ever the 
Seine ran !" 

Soon afterwards, the great corn-market 
was reached, were a full battalion was 
halted, with stacked arms for the most 
part, keeping watch over a number of pri- 
soners, all of whom were bound, some with 
<:ords, others with belts or scarfs torn from 
their own uniform. A nondescript horde 
they were — ragged, mischievous striplings, 
who kept up their gaiety of spirit in the 
very jaws of death, as the Parisian gamin 
alone can do ; gray-bearded elderly men, 
with haggard eyes, and faces lined and 
seamed by care and dissipation, mute and 
sullen as trapped foxes, but with yet a 
certain savage dignity of bearing ; old foes 
of society, who had broken all laws, and 
borne all punishments but the last and now 
scorned to plead for pardon; intelligent 
young men in blouse or military tunic, 
superior workmen these, and rather artists 
than artisans ; students in rusty black ; 
political enthusiasts, with white hands and 
well-brushed hair, who had given up home, 
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and wife, and comfort to fight for a dream 
of universal equality, and who were ready, 
now that they had lost, to pay the stakes, 
and die like men. There were men and 
lads, too, loud in their unheeded vocifer- 
ations that they were no Communists, but 
forced into the ranks of the Nationals by 
hunger or threats, and of these not a few 
were obviously deserters or stragglers from 
the army ; while there were women, louder 
and fiercer than the men, answering the 
taunts of the scoffing soldiery with furious 
jeers and curses, and calling to them, 
mockingly, to fire, and complete their 
work. 

*' A nice time I have of it here !" grum- 
bled out the major in command, as he 
lifted his shako and wiped his heated 
brows. " I can just keep my men from 
cutting the throats of these noisy wild 
beasts, and only just, when two rosbifs are 
brought to me to dry-nurse. — I don't mean 
to be rude, monsieur,'* he added ; ** but it's 
hard to put down a revolution with rose- 
water, and the devil's work of these last 
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days would try the courtesy of a saint 
— and I'm none. On important business^ 
are you ? Well, you had better get as 
best you can to some hotel or other, shut 
the window-shutters, and never budge out 
for the next eight and forty hours. Til 
give you a pass ; or stay. — Capitaine 
Lemarchant, haven't you got a man at- 
tached to your company who talks English 
and knows their ways ? Yes ; the Zouave,, 
who escaped from Sedan. Let him go 
with the Englishmen here, and see them 
to a place of safety." 

The new guide, a tall man, with bare 
neck, loose red trousers, and turban of 
dirty white, and who was almost as proud 
of his dozen English words, learned by 
rote, as of the Crimean medals that glit- 
tered on his breast, proved a good- 
humoured veteran enough, and seemed to 
regard the business in hand as almost un- 
worthy the attention of one who had 
roughed it in the trenches of Sebastopol, 
and crossed bayonets with the Russians at 
Inkermann. He was quite willing to be 
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the strangers' safeguard wherever they 
might wish to be conducted ; and on Os- 
wald's mentioning the name of an hotel in 
the Rue de Rivoli, he shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and said that he should be glad to be 
so long in company of his old friends the 
islanders. 

"But you can't load yourselves with 
these bags of yours any more," he said, as 
he noticed how the explorers were laden ; 
^* while J have enough to carry, what with 
knapsack, blanket, and greatcoat, to say 
nothing of the cooking-tins and the two 
days' rations in my haversack. Here is a 
lad who will relieve you of the weight for 
the price of a meal, I should say." 

And, indeed, the tattered scarecrow of a 
boy, slinking about them, his bright eyes 
and hollow cheeks telling tales of the siege 
and its privations, gladly snatched at the 
occasion of earning some small silver, and 
plodded, bearing the light loads, at the 
heels of the party. Still the sound of 
heavy firing resounded from many quar- 
ters, and it was evident that the victory of 
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the Versailles Government was far from 
cemplete. 

" Hark ! do you hear the cannon ?" the 
talkative guide once exclaimed. " That 
must be in the street of La Roquette^ 
where the great barricade is, with six guns* 
TheyVe a young sailor there, the nationals 
have, that never misses his aim when he 
points a cannon. It was he who beat off 
the Prussians, after Ducrot's sortie, and he 
who kept our people from the Porte Maillot 
for whole days — the best gunner in the 
fleet, they say. But ifs all of no use. The 
game is played out Look at the towns- 
people waving handkerchiefs from the bal- 
conies, and hear them cry, * Vive la ligne !' 
There's many a one who flattered these 
Commune fellows when they were in 
power, who's ready enough now to point 
the way to where the poor devils are 
trembling in their attics ; and we shall be 
masters here before night." 

Meanwhile Sergeant Flint had drawn- 
from his breast pocket a photograph which 
he carried there, carefully wrapped in silver 
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paper, and proceeded with deliberate care 
to divest the tiny portrait of its flimsy en- 
velope, and to contemplate it with the 
earnestness with which an archaeologist 
might inspect some long-buried master- 
piece of Etruscan goldsmith's work. 

" To refresh my memory,'' he said, as 
he held the card up before Oswald's eyes ; 
** and you may as well take another look, 
in case of accidents, squire. ,Mrs. Gulp did 
us a good turn when she put this into my 
possession, for, without it, we might rub 
shoulders with the vagabond, and be none 
the wiser. But as soon as things quiet 
down a little, we will make our way to the 
neighbourhood of the old police Prefecture, 
and see whether I can't get a helping hand 
from one of the knowing ones of the Bri- 
gade of Safety, as they call them. No fear 
of Larpent's getting out of Paris unob- 
served. I kept my ears open while we 
were waiting for that commandant's signa- 
ture, and I heard the soldiers say that what 
the government are most anxious about is 
that no Communist should slip out of the 
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city, and that every one, native or foreign, 
must have a special permit to pass the 
gates. Now a word at the embassy, and a 
word at the consulate, and a representation 
to the French governor of Paris, will make 
it awkward for our man to get clear through. 
We know the name he goes by, thanks to 
your inquiry at the F. O., Mr. Charlton, 
and we'll see if he don't prove to have 
walked into a trap with his eyes open." 

Their passage was now slower, and by 
no means so easy as before, for although 
not a cart or carriage could be seen, and 
the middle of the street was only used by 
the squadrons of dragoons who went clat- 
tering by at a hard trot, the horse-tails on 
their brass helmets waving in the freshen- 
ing breeze ; or the artillery, that ever and 
anon came crashing down the street with 
grinding of heavy wheels and rattling of 
chain-bridles, the broad asphalt of the foot- 
way was crowded. Melancholy proces- 
sions of prisoners, tied together by twos 
and threes, came straggling past, escorted 
by cavalry with pistols ready for immediate 
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use, each little knot of captives being at- 
tached by a cord to the saddle-bow of the 
trooper who rode nearest. Some few of 
the vanquished held their heads erect, and 
braved disdainfully the execrations of the 
fickle populace, while the majority seemed 
doggedly dejected, or sunk into a condition 
of abject terror. Already, as if by magic, 
gendarmes and police agents had reap- 
peared in those streets where, a few short 
hours since, any one of them would have 
been put to death as pitilessly as if he were 
a wolf, and assuredly there was no lack of 
zealous volunteers to guide the researches 
of vindictive justice. 

''Come with me, MM. les gendarmes, 
only two steps — Rue de la Cr6maillere," 
cried one toothless old hag ; " TU show 
you where three of them are hiding, and 
one of them a colonel, too, forsooth ! The 
rascals ! they have been living on the fat 
of the land, drinking the good wine, and 
inhabiting the fine rooms, that poor M. 
Grosjean, the banker, left under my charge; 
and there they are yet, the poltrons ! lurk- 
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ing behind the fagots of the wood-cellar, 
and ril lead you to the very door." 

" Monsieur the agent of police," ex- 
claimed another applicant, a well-dressed, 
matronly woman, " there are five of these 
canailles skulking in an abandoned apparte- 
ment in our house, hard by, and two of 
them are wounded, and one is an officer. 
I got the concierge to turn the key softly, 
so there they are ready for killing, the mon- 
sters." 

Through all this scene of turmoil and 
confusion the Zouave approved himself an 
efficient pioneer, since, more than once, the 
travellers were brought to a stand by some 
group of excited soldiers, smarting under 
the memory of defeat and captivity, and 
resentful of the popular outbreak which 
had compelled them to force their way into 
Paris. In those days — which now seem so 
remote — French mobs were not over- 
tender with the foreigner, and a score of 
loud voices were quickly raised to de- 
nounce Oswald and his companion as " in- 
stigators of revolt — delegates of the Inter- 
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national " — and to demand their suriimary 
punishment ; but a word from the gaunt 
old warrior, and the sight of his tanned 
face and medalled breast, turned aside the 
coming peril, and they passed on again. 

As they gained the Rue St. Honors, the 
sharp sounds of firing made Oswald turn his 
head, and immediately afterwards two guns, 
supported by a detachment of foot and a 
squadron of lancers, poured into the cross 
street to the right, one of those dark and 
tortuous thoroughfares which yet, in spite 
of Baron Hausmann, survive. The cannon 
went jolting swiftly along, the drivers lash- 
ing the wearied horses, while the infantry, 
heated and breathless, advanced at the pas 
de gymnase to keep up with the trotting 
cavalry. 

" En avant ! en avant ! mes enfants !" 
cried the mounted officer who led them on. 
^' Let us make an ending, once for all, with 
-this insolent scum !'* 

" Diable I it grows warm there, Rue du 
Petit Sablon," remarked the Zouave, shrug- 
ging up his shoulders. ** But bah ! 'tis not 
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war, that ; some hotheads who want to get 
bled, that's all. Yet, if monsieur has never 
seen men fight, and would trouble himself 
to step a little way down the street, he 
would have something to talk of in London." 

Some impulse of curiosity seemed to 
draw both Oswald and the detective to- 
wards the spot whence came the crackling 
sound of the fusillade ; and without giving 
heed to the risk, they pushed on to a point 
whence, through the blue smoke of the 
miniature engagement, they could see the 
barricade, the dark forms of its defenders, 
the street blocked by horse and foot, and 
the artillery in the act of unlimbering their 
guns. 

** The second round fired, if they get the 
range, will knock a hole clear through 
those miserable casks and planks, and piles 
of furniture!" observed the Zouave con- 
temptuously. " And see ! already half of 
these fellows are deserting their posts. 
Keep back, though, gentlemen, and flatten 
yourselves against the wall, so as to pre- 
sent as few inches as you can to stray balls. 
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WeVe not in first-floor apartments here^. 

you see, and Why, Heavens! what 

does the insulary do there, unless he wants 
to be killed ?'' For Sergeant Flint had sud- 
denly darted out from his place of compara- 
tive security, and crossing the street, down 
which the bullets were whistling, rushed 
towards a solitary figure, who stood partly 
sheltered by a projecting archway. So 
quickly was it done, that before Oswald 
could recover from his surprise, the ser- 
geant had whipped out his talismanic brass- 
headed staff, and had fastened his grasp 
on the collar of the person whom he had 
singled out " My prisoner, in the Queen's 
name I" he hurriedly exclaimed. " No, no ; 
it's no good." 

But here, and before Oswald or the 
Zouave could render any assistance, the 
would-be captor and his recalcitrant pri- 
soner were locked in a desperate struggle. 
A moment more, and the policeman fell 
heavily on the pavement, -while Bruce Lar- 
pent — for it was no other — sprang past 
Oswald and the soldier guide, who were by 
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this time hastening to the rescue, and fled 
down the street with the speed of a deer 
before the hounds. But it was a fatal 
error. The loud shout which the Zouave 
set up instantly attracted the notice of the 
rearward rank of soldiers, and the flying 
form which met their eyes as they turned 
seemed to dispense with explanation. Four 
of them fired, and missed. The fifth dis- 
charged his rifle with a steadier aim, 
for the fugitive staggered and fell, then 
rose, reeling, to his feet, and after a feeble 
effort to continue his flight, dropped to the 
ground, just where the charred fragments 
of wood, the scraps of blackened wall- 
paper, and the scraps of scorched hangings 
torn away, indicated that the neighbouring 
house had been set on fire some hours 
since, as its front, partially laid open to the 
view, plainly proved. There, in the midst 
of ruin and wreck, lay the man whom they 
had come to seek amongst scenes so 
perilous. 

Oswald, the sergeant, and their guide, 
hastened to the spot where the runaway 
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lay. " How are you, my poor fellow ?" 
demanded the former gently, as he bent 
over the prostrate form, and knelt to raise 
the helpless head that rested so heavily on 
his supporting arm. 

" There is one who has got his billet," 
said the Zouave coarsely, as his practised 
eye noted the pinched and suffering ex- 
pression which the face of the wounded 
man had already assumed, and the haggard 
wildness of the glance he cast around him. 

" Perhaps a surgeon's help " Oswald 

tegan ; but the grim veteran, who was now 
holding the sufferer's wrist between his 
bony fingers, shook his head. " Not the 
help of all the doctors in France,'' he said, 
gruffly, ** could avail here. Inward bleed- 
ing, and the ball lodged ! It is the almoner 
that's wanted here, not the surgeon." 



CHAPTER VI. 



HALF TOLD. 




[RUCE LARPENT. lying amidst 
the heaped-up rubbish from the 
half-burnt house, gasped painfully 
for breath, but was evidently con- 
scious of what was passing around him. 
He tried to speak, but as yet his voice 
failed him ; and by this time, to the din of 
voices and the crackling of musketry, was 
added the deep roar of the artillery, making 
every window rattle and quiver throughout 
the street. Then before the echoes of the 
cannonade had died away, there came the 
quick menacing roll of the drums beating 
for the charge, and the assault of the barri- 
cade began in real earnest 
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"We must get this poor wretch away 
from this, and try, at any rate, what medical 
assistance can do," said Oswald, in a low 
voice, to Sergeant Flint ; but, to his sur- 
prise, it was the wounded man himself who 
answered : 

" Tm afraid, sir, that the soldier spoke 
truth : the ship's past calking this bout ; 
but if you don't mind the trouble of picking 
me up, Fd rather die within doors. Fm 
getting faint; but, if you feel — pocket — 
flask of — '- — " His voice grew husky here; 
but Sergeant Flint, kneeling beside him, at 
once proceeded to extract from one of the 
coat-pockets of the dying man a small 
leather-covered flask, and to pour between 
his lips a portion of the contents. " Better 
now," murmured Bruce, feebly ; " but it is 
only a flicker of the lamp before it goes 
out. Anyhow, Fd like to be away from 
this hell that rages so near us." 

They bore him into a ruinous house, in 
front of which he had fallen ; and placing 
him on a sofa in one of the rooms which 
overlooked the courtyard at the back, and 
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where the hideous noises of the street were 
but faintly audible, they contrived to per- 
suade the portress, a wrinkled old dame,, 
whom they found with her palsied old hus- 
band, cowering in one of the deserted 
apartments which had escaped being 
harmed by fire, to go in search of the 
nearest doctor. 

The man of healing came, a jovial 
army surgeon, temporarily attached to 
one of the great Paris hospitals, and 
who roundly declared that he could spare 
but a short time away from his ward of 
fifty patients, but that he would endeavour 

to look in again that evening, if — if 

He did not- conclude the sentence, other- 
wise than by a speaking glance at the 
wounded man, who had now closed his 
eyes. The surgeon carefully inspected the 
hurt, and then drew Oswald aside. 

"A friend of yours, monsieur? a relation, 
eh ?" asked M. le Docteur, blandly. 

" No ; only a countryman." 

"Well, then, I shall not be considered 
brutal if I tell you it is a question of minutes,. 
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and that little short of a miracle could pro- 
long life for above an hour. These inward 
wounds, sir, beyond the reach of tourniquet 
and styptic, are a standing puzzle to the 
Faculty ; and besides, the ball, with that 
curious rotatory movement which such pro- 
jectiles from a grooved barrel possess, has 
clearly injured some large blood-vessels in 
its passage. You had better be liberal with 
stimulants, and so keep off syncope until 
the system is totally exhausted ; but if all 
my colleagues were assembled in this room,, 
they could do nothing to defer that evil 
quarter of an hour that must come to us 
all, monsieur, some day." 

And with a promise to call again at a 
late hour, " given by way of formal cour- 
tesy," the surgeon departed. 

A second dose of brandy enabled Bruce 
Larpent to speak, though in a weak, low 
tone. 

" Who are you, sir ?" he asked abruptly, 
as Oswald knelt down beside the couch on 
which he lay ; " and how came you to be 
in company, as I gather, with the police- 
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man who arrested me ? I have never 
wronged you." 

" Nor had I any wish to do you injury, 
Mr. Larpent," said Oswald, earnestly. 
"Your — disappearance compelled me to 
employ energetic means of tracing you, in 
order to obtain information respecting a 
lost will — ^that of Lady Livingston. I am 
a nephew of her late husband, and my 
name, which may, or may not, be familiar 
to you, is Oswald Charlton. I have fol- 
lowed you to Paris simply in the hope of 
recovering the lost will, in default of which 
Miss Beatrice Fleming, the dowager's ward 
and heiress, is unjustly deprived of the pro- 
perty which should be hers." 

"And you think that I — stole it?" re- 
turned Bruce, half defiantly. 

" I cannot take upon myself to say that 
this is so," said Oswald, in a gentle tone ; 
" but circumstances pointed you out as the 
person most likely to be able to reveal the 
place where this important document now 
IS, a document to the signing of which you 
were witness, and which is not known to 
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have been seen since the attack in the 
streets on Mr. Goodeve, who — 



>» 



"Who had it in his pocket, I suppose 
you to imply," interrupted the dying man, 
with a hollow laugh. 

Sergeant Flint, whose heart had not 
been hardened in the practice of his pro- 
fession, made answer in his most honeyed 
tone : " Duty, Mr. Larpent, is duty, or 
else I would have preferred to have avoided 
disagreeable topics until you felt fitter to 
discuss them ; but if you will have it, there 
are one or two queer little games, that the 
law calls forgery and embezzlement, let 
alone the garroting job, in regard to which 
my brother officer, Superintendent Starkey, 
has spotted evidence sufficient for a jury, 
he has. You can't have forgotten a man, 
real name Isaac Bond, better known to you, 
I dare say, as the Ugly One. He's in cus- 
tody for something else, and is quite ready 
to swear that he had a meeting at Pirate's 
Post, in the marsh down by the river, with 
somebody it's needless to mention ; and that 

VOL. IIL 8 
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the same party, on the night of the garrot- 
ing, was ^" 

" Enough!" exclaimed Bruce, turning un- 
easily on his pillow ; " you have done your 
work well, and earned your hire. Yes ; it 
would be possible, I suppose, to procure a 
conviction, and to send me to Portland 
breakwater. I'd not own as much, though, 
if it were not that I am to pass so soon 
before another tribunal than that of the 
Old Bailey, and that subterfuge and silence 
will go for nothing there." His voice died 
away in gasps, and presently when he spoke 
again, it was thin and reedy as the far-off 
sound of a flute. " 'Whoso sheddeth man s 
blood,' " he began thus, " ' by man shall his 
blood be shed :' there you have it, and I'm 
not the first, by millions, to prove it true. 
Give me some more of the spirits. I want 
to keep strength to speak till all's over." 

Again the dram served to produce a par- 
tial revival of the wounded man's energies. 
He did not immediately speak again, but 
glanced around him. The Zouave had 
lighted his pipe, and sat at the window. 
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ivaiting, with soldierly philosophy, till the 
present episode should end with the life of 
the principal performer. The detective had 
withdrawn himself, perhaps wisely, a pace 
or two, and Oswald was alone beside the 
sofa. From a half-unconscious impulse of 
compassion, the latter stooped forward, and, 
with a handkerchief, wiped away the blood 
and froth that were gathering about the 
corners of the sufferer's mouth. It was 
but a trifling act, yet, somehow, Bruce Lar- 
pent's voice was much softened, as he 
said : 

" Thank you, Mr. Charlton. You see 
me lying here before you, and though you 
know me only as the scamp I have of late 
become, you won't let me die like a dog, as 
I deserve. Now, tell me true : is the find- 
ing of this will of very great moment to 
you ? Does the restoration of the pro- 
perty to Miss Fleming mean the enabling 
you to marry the girl of your heart ?" 

" No, indeed," answered Oswald, sadly ; 
" I see no reason for denying my attach- 
ment to the young lady you speak of. But 

8—2 
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she is pledged to marry another — ^that Sir 
Frederick Dash wood whom you must have 
known on the other side of the Atlantic — 
and I am more likely to help than to hinder 
the match should I succeed. Still, justice 
ought to be done." 

" And so let it be !" rejoined Bruce,, 
making signs for the flask to be again put 
to his lips. " I have done wrong, and very 
wrong," he resumed, when he had swallowed 
another portion of the brandy, "and Fm 
scarcely sorry that I lie where I do, never 
to rise until the judgment-day. Yet, though 
youll doubt me, I was an honest man but 
some few months ago, and, wild as I was, 
had wronged no one of a quarter-dollar,, 
not I. You won't harm Aphy — ^that's 

my sister — if — if" And he stopped,. 

breathing with difficulty. 

** Indeed, no," replied Oswald, bending 
over him. "If the will be recovered 
through any information supplied by you^ 
she shall never be disquieted as to the 
means by which she became possessed of 
it, should it, as I conclude, have been 
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lodged in her hands by you. If you will 
only — 



» 



" He's going, squire !" exclaimed the 
•detective, springing forward, as he noted 3 
sudden and ghastly change in Larpent's 
wain face ; but it was too late. The head 
fell heavily back, and one quick convulsive 
shudder ran through the limbs. Then all 
was still. 

"He has got the routes comrades !" said 
the Zouave, taking the pipe from between 
his bearded lips. " I hope you screwed 
the truth out of him, whatever it was, for 
it's too late now." And so it was. The 
dead man's lodging was in a street hard by, 
and the address was found clearly written 
in his pocket-book ; but when they brought 
him home, the landlady of the slovenly h6tel 
garni was unwilling to give admission to 
the lifeless form of her late guest 

" It gave a house," so she said, " a bad 
name, to have the commissaire in it, and the 
agents, and so on. She might lose half 
her clients, honest bourgeois who abhorred 
violence in any shape. Little did she think. 
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when she let her room to that unhappjr 
Englishman, that he would play her such 
a trick as to come back feet foremost, and 
necessitate a perquisition, an autopsy. All 
her customers were decent quiet folk, and 
now she should be accused qf harbouring^ 
Communist ruffians, and her establishment 
would be eternally disgraced, and her good 
name in the quarter would never be as it 
had been." All of which Oswald perfectly 
understood to mean that the eloquent 
speaker wished for compensation ; and 
certainly a few napoleons worked a won- 
drous conversion, and changed the voluble 
virago into the most accommodating of 
householders. 

A long and arduous task yet remained 
to be performed. Nothing could legally 
be done without the sanction of the nearest 
commissary of police, and those serviceable 
functionaries, as yet but half installed in the 
bureaux which a few hours since had been 
occupied by revolutionary officials, were all 
too few to cope with the multifarious duties 
of their position. At last, after much im^ 
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portunate bribery, a secretary in shabby 
black was induced to draw up a hurried 
procds- verbal, to receive depositions, and to 
sign, in his chiefs stead, the necessary cer- 
tificates. The undertakers in the gore- 
stained Paris of that 'day had nearly as 
hard a time of it as even the subordinate 
magistrates; but here again money and 
persistency prevailed, and proper arrange- 
ments were made for Bruce Larpent's 
decent, if hasty, burial. The few effects 
which he had with him were handed over 
to Oswald, who acted as spokesman, in 
consideration of the warrant of which 
Sergeant Flint was the bearer ; and these 
accompanied them when, late in the day, 
worn and weary, they arrived at their hotel, 
and dismissed the friendly Zouave with a 
donation which made him vaunt the wealth 
and free-handedness of Englishmen, in 
wine-shop and tavern, for a month to 
come. 

Long ere this, all resistance had ceased. 
Barricade after barricade had been turned 
or taken ; every post of any strength was 
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in the hands of the troops, whose imposing 
numbers awed into submission the few 
malcontents not in hiding — while long 
strings of prisoners, recalling to mind the 
chains of galley-slaves that formerly tra- 
versed France, were hourly driven like 
cattle along the dusty road to Versailles 
and the camp at Satory. 

" It's not so very much, squire," said the 
sergeant, after he had concluded his minute 
survey of poor Bruce's scanty possessions ; 
" but such as it is, we have proofs enough 
here to enable us to make our own terms 
with the sister. She set him on, I very 
much suspect, in all he did, and I should 
say he would have, kept on the square, 
fairish, if it hadn't been this Miss Aphy 
wanted a cat's paw to rake the hot chestnuts 
out of the fire. We'll be off to-morrow, sir, 
if you are willing. I feel as if I should 
never know what sound sleep was until we 
tread on English ground again." 



CHAPTER VII. 



GONE. 




OU threaten, then ? Do your 
worst! I would sooner bear all 
that men's wrath can inflict, than 
I would'be as I have been of late, 
the daily, hourly companion of one whom I 
despise as much as I despise myself for 
the weakness that has made me purchase 
safety at such a price." 

It was Violet Maybrook who spoke, and 
as she did so, her lustrous eyes flashed, and 
her beautiful face might have served a 
painter for a model for the passion. Scorn. 

" You are foolish, Vi, dear — foolish and 
rash as well !" answered Aphrodite Larpent, 
with a malignant glance that belied the 
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studied calm of her skilfully managed 
voice. " Remember, it will be too late, 
when once you are known for what you are, 
to come back to the quiet home and the 
poor little friend of whom you speak with 
such superb contempt. Pride is ja danger- 
ous counsellor, Violet, my love, and if you 
are wise, you will grow humbler. You 
saw how much more reasonable a view of 
his position was taken, but half an hour 
since, by your fine London dandy, your 
lady-killing sabreur. Sir Frederick Dash- 
wood." 

" Dashwood is a coward," returned Miss 
Maybrook, haughtily; "he can cringe before 
the uplifted hand that threatiens to strike. 
There are trees that bend, but there are 
others that break sooner than bow to the 
storm." 

There was a moment's pause, during 
which these two, playmates in infancy, 
companions in youth, friends never, looked 
into each other's eyes, like duellists who 
ponder where best to plant the mortal 
thrust. 
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It may be conjectured that little concord 
was likely to prevail in a household com- 
posed of such widely different natures as 
that of the elf — shrewd, malicious, jealous 
of all superiority — and of Violet, whose 
fiery spirit abhorred the dissimulation to 
which circumstances — so she held — had' 
compelled her. Since the first hour of 
their residence together, Miss Maybrook 
and her hostess had been on those more 
than half-hostile terms on which women can 
endure to live, not seldom, but which would 
be intolerable to men, and at length a visit 
from Sir Frederick had fanned the smoul- 
dering embers of hate into a flame. Dash- 
wood, who felt that Violet was not one 
whom he could safely neglect, but who, in 
giving himself the trouble to call in Great 
Eldon Street, had, most unfortunately for 
himself, selected Aphy Larpent as a butt 
for his ill-humoured sarcasms, had depre- 
cated the stinging words by which his inso- 
lence was repaid. A bad man will often 
put up with affronts not bruited abroad, and 
Dashwood, whose physical courage re-^ 
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mained unshaken, had yet become morally 
a dastard, and quailed before the bitter re- 
torts of the humbly born music-mistress. 
Nor, while his stay lasted, did Violet betray 
by word or sign the annoyance which all 
women experience when they witness the 
humiliation of the man they have loved. 
It was not until the baronet had taken his 
hangdog, handsome face out of Great 
Eldon Street, that the suppressed quarrel 
between Violet and her old acquaintance 
rose to a white heat 

" Why did you ask me to come here ?" 
asked the former, breaking silence, and 
speaking in the direct and fearless fashion 
which belonged to her. It was a cruel 
little laugh with which her entertainer 
preluded her answer. 

" Fie, dearest, what an unmannered 
question ! Can you wish me to tell you a 
score of neat fibs about old associations, 
childish hours of sport and study, yearning 
tenderness, and so forth ? Take the truth, 
since nothing else will serve you. I wanted 
to have my slave, as it were, within hearing 
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of the crack of the whip and the call of 
the voice. I wanted to fit the chains upon 
^those stubborn wrists of yours, link by link. 
I wanted to make the girl whom I always 
hated — for I did detest you, Vi, dear! 
since you and I first plaited wild-flower 
crowns beneath the maple trees — feel that 
it was for me to command, and for her to 
obey. It did not suit my whim that you 
should soar out of my reach, and make, as 
your beauty might enable you to do, a 
marriage that would raise you high above 
my level. That was why I asked you 
here, Violet, darling !" 

Violet, with her pale, beautiful face set 
and rigid, and her eyes absolutely blazing 
with wrath, looked terrible indeed, as she 
rose from her seat and advanced towards 
her enemy. Aphrodite Larpent was not 
naturally timid, yet she sprang to her 
feet and laid her hand upon the bell-rope, 
as if to summon aid. 

" You need not fear that I should harm 
you," said Violet, calmly, but with an ex- 
pression in thejstudiously modulated tones 
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of her rich voice that the other had never 
before heard. " You have been very frank 
with me, and I am glad to know on such 
good authority what I have merely suspected 
until now. Were we alone together in the 
woods we both remember, among the silver 
pines and the forked hemlocks, far from 
this brick-and-mortar wilderness, far from 
the million eyes and ears that keep watch 
over us here, I would kill you." 

" I do not doubt it in the least," re- 
turned Aphy, with an insolent gesture of 
the shoulders, but growing perceptibly more 
pale and sallow. 

" No ; and you are right not to doubt it," 
said Violet Maybrook, with her coldest 
smile. " But do not think that because we are 
both of us units in the crowded civilization 
of the Old World, it is safe to deal with 
me as you have' done — safe to rely, con- 
stantly, on my fears and my forbearance." 

" I thought you never knew fear. Ru- 
mour said so. When was Vi Maybrook 
afraid of a half-broken horse, or of crossing 
a sheet of flawed ice, or of any of the risks 
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of our rough colonial life ?" returned Aph- 
rodite tauntingly. " It was one of your 
titles, that courage of yours, to be our 
queen and leader when we were half-grown 
slips of girls, and many a proof you gave 
of it Has the English air, or the hum- 
drum routine of Lady Livingston's house, 
turned your old dauntless spirit into 
cowardice at last ?" 

"You shall see!" said Violet, with a 
gentleness unnatural at such a moment 
^' Do you remember, years ago, on the Sas- 
quemantock, how the canoe was staved in 
by the sunken rock, and the Indian guide 
was drunk and drowsy, and, but for me, 
the little, sodden bundle of dripping gar- 
ments and drenched hair that they called 
Aphy Larpent, would have gone over the 
Falls to perish ? Do you remember, long 
before that, how the children, our young 
playfellows, ran shrieking away from the 
one child that remained seated by the fallen 
tree, crouching in panic terror, because of 
the rattle-snake that had reared his mena- 
cing head, and with deadly jaws apart, and 
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bright, cold eye fixed on his destined victim, 
poised himself ready for his spring? There 
was one other, though, of that childish 
company, a young girl but a few months 
older than the frightened little creature that 
fear seemed to have slain before the snake 
stooped his graceful head ; and she fronted 
the reptile, with no weapon but a switch, 

and But you know the rest of the 

story, Aphy, as well as I do." 

"I do ; and you saved me then, and 
again that other time, without a thought of 
your own danger," exclaimed Aphrodite, 
flushing to the roots of her hair, and with 
tears, real tears, standing in those hard, evil 
eyes of hers ; " and I was a wretch to for- 
get it, and to hate you, and envy you, and 
plague you, as I have done. Come, Vi ; I 
beg your forgiveness. Come, let you and 
me be friends. I mean it By my very 
soul, I swear to you that I do mean it" 

And for once she was sincere. Perhaps 
no one can be all bad, and for the time the 
soft spot which lurks undetected in even the 
hardest heart had been touched in the case 
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of Aphy Larpent But Violet Maybrook 
proudly put aside the offered hand of her 
former friend. 

" Chance, since then," she said, sternly, 
" has given you a power over me, to which, 
all unwillingly, I have submitted, loathing 
myself that I held my life by such a tenure. 
Your malice, and the base self-seeking of 
the man for whom I have sacrificed the 
right to good men's esteem, have made 
that life as bitter and worthless to me as 
the fruit that strangers gather beside the 
sullen waters of the Dead Sea, and your 
power, early playmate, early enemy, is on 
the wane. I am very young yet, but I 
have grown weary of life, and would rest 
As for amity between us two, let fire and 
water first coalesce ; their alliance would be 
likelier than ours. You may, for a moment, 
be softened towards me. Incarnate false- 
hood though you be, it is possible that for 
an hour, or a day, you might be as good as 
your word ; but to-morrow would bring 
back the old jealousy, the old dislike ; and 
even if you could learn not to hate me, I 
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could not forgive ^t?/^. — Do not smile, or fancy 
that my hostility is of no account I know, 
or can divine, your schemes of self-interest, 
and I will tear them to shreds as easily as 
I could tear the flimsy web of a spider." 

With the step and bearing of an angry 
queen, Violet moved towards the door. 
Aphrodite made a second attempt to inter- 
cept her. 

" Take my hand, and let us be friends," 
she said, pleadingly; "youll never repent 
it; indeed, indeed you will not I could 
help you, that I could, about Dashwood, 
and in other matters, and '' 

" What need have I of your services V 
haughtily rejoined Miss Maybrook. " Let 
me pass, dupe or temptress, for I think that 
both parts suited equally well with your 
character, of the man whom you egged on 
your brother to kill. Let me pass, I say — 
your very touch is pollution." 

And this time Aphy Larpent made no 
effort to detain her guest The elf threw 
herself, so soon as the door had closed, 
upon Mrs. Gulp's hard square sofa, and 
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hot tears, very different from those which 
a momentary sentiment had wrung from 
her, fell like rain upon the faded cushion on 
which she had laid her head. It is very 
likely that Violet was accurate when she 
said that relenting on the part of Aphy 
Larpent could be but of ephemeral dura- 
tion ; but the revulsion of feeling was now 
very abrupt, and it seemed to rend her, as 
evil spirits rent the demoniacs of old. No 
woman can be indifferent to another 
woman's contempt, and, for the time, Aph- 
rodite almost forgot, in the poignant an- 
guish of her shame, the ample means of 
vengeance that lay within her grasp. 

'' She shall pay dearly, ah ! dearly, for 
this," murmured Bruce Larpenf s sister, as 
she tossed restless on the sofa-pillows ; and 
yet, as she spoke, she felt as if she would 
willingly have exchanged places with her 
late antagonist. " Above me, from the 
first, always, ever above me; even with 
the shadow of death tracking her, she keeps 
her boasted superiority to the last I can 
ruin, but not humble her. That accursed 
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pride of hers remains beyond my reach. 
Well, well ! we shall see ! It may be your 
turn, Violet, before long to crave pardon 
from the despised Aphy Larpent, and to be 
denied." 

Hours passed away before the slight, 
lithe form that lay upon the sofa ceased to 
writhe and to change its position, while all 
the time bitter thoughts went whirling 
through the busy brain. She had never, in 
truth, quite made up her mind, this Aphro- 
dite Larpent, as to the actual use to which 
she should ultimately put her power over 
Violet She had looked on it as on a talis- 
man which might be made profitable and 
pleasant By the aid of the secret which 
she knew, she had extorted money, had ex- 
ercised influence, had repaid tenfold, in 
suffering, the contempt which Miss May- 
brook had been too proud to dissemble It 
was Aphy's nature to revel in intrigue and 
mystery, to compass selfish ends by crooked 
ways. But she had never been quite certain 
as to what she should do at the last She 
thought now, for the first time, that she 
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was certain on that subject There was a 
dangerous glimmer in her shifting eyes, and 
two scarlet blotches burned on her usually 
sallow face. And at length she rose, ad- 
justing her hair before the mirror over the 
mantel-piece, and effacing as best she might 
the traces of recent tears. The hour of 
dinner was approaching — dwellers in Great 
Eldon Street, especially such dwellers as 
belong to the female sex, dine unfashionably 
early, and the slipshod maid-of-all-work> 
who might have been twin-sister to the 
Betsy Jane to whose duties she had suc- 
ceeded, came to lay the cloth in lodging- 
house fashion, as a preliminary to that meaL 
But the dinner itself arrived, and still 
Violet came not, and Mary Ann being 
questioned, declared that Miss Maybrook 
had left the house long ago, and had not 
returned. 

" Left the house !" exclaimed Aphrodite, 
as a sudden idea suggested itself to her. 
" She took nothing with her — no luggage, 
I mean ? No, of course not, or I should 
have heard the noise." 
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The girl replied in the negative. Miss 
Maybrook, so far as Mary Ann knew, had 
taken nothing with her. She had simply 
gone out on foot, " as it might be, for a 
walk," and had not as yet come back. That 
was all. 

Time went on. It was long since Aph- 
rodite's solitary meal had been concluded,, 
yet Violet Maybrook came not, and her 
hostess sat in the window, watching, with 
an anxiety and an impatience that surprised 
herself, for the return of her avowed enemy. 
Still, seconds growing into minutes, minutes 
expanding into hours, the time went on. 
A wild idea arose once in Aphy Larpent's 
brooding mind. " Not — not dead !" she 
muttered, with white lips, to herself — " the 
river !" And then there passed before her 
mental vision the phantom of Violet, not, as 
she had last seen her, proud and contemptu- 
ous in her fierce beauty, but cold and 
motionless, with the long dark hair defiled 
with mud and tide- weed, the lustrous eyes 
hidden for ever beneath the heavy white 
lids. " Can I have driven her to that ?"' 
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Aphy asked of herself, almost quailing be- 
fore the thoughts which her words evoked. 
It was not pity that she felt, but a formless 
horror that she longed to shake off, and be 
free from. At length she decided on going 
up to Miss Maybrook's room, the same 
which had formerly been occupied by her 
own brother, Bruce. No ; nothing, appa- 
rently, had been disturbed since last she 
entered that dingy chamber. In her walk- 
ing-dress, as usual, Violet had gone out, 
and there were no signs of packing, or of 
any preparation for departure, visible. 

Stay ! What was that ? Merely a scrap 
of paper, which had probably been placed 
upon the dressing-table, but which by some 
accident, had fallen on the floor, and had 
been swept aside by the skirt of Aphy's 
dress in passing, and so lain until now un- 
seen. But the scrap of paper had writing 
upon it, and to the following effect : " War, 
then, let it be ! You have defied me, and 
must thank yourself for the result. Before 
you read this, I shall be on my way to 
But no matter. It is enough for you 
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to know that the fabric of deception which 
you have so cunningly built up is shattered 
at a blow. — V. M." 

What the threat portended, Aphrodite 
could not guess. It was the threat 
itself that angered her, coupled as it was 
with Violet's abrupt departure. To whom 
had this wayward, headstrong girl gone ? 
And what was the meaning of her menace ? 
Bruce Larpent's sister ground her teeth 
together with fury at the thought that 
through the agency of her whom she had 
regarded as a useful instrument, her shame- 
ful history might be published throughout 
London, and her painful struggles to lead a 
new life, free from the taint of disgrace, be 
in vain. Yet Violet was no ordinary tale- 
bearer. She might have the means of a 
nobler revenge than this. Be it as it might, 
it must be war now, and war to the knife, 
without pity or mercy. Aphrodite's face 
grew grim and resolute, and she knit her 
brows and compressed her lips for a few 
instants, then rang the bell, sharply, once 
and again. "Get me a cab!" she said, 
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when the lagging hand-maiden appeared ; 
" and ask Mrs. Gulp to let me have her bill 
for whatever I owe her. I am going away 
— only for a day or two, most likely — ^but I 
am going at once. Don't stare at me, but 
do as I tell you to do." 

Hastily she attired herself for a journey, 
hastily she threw into the smallest of her 
trunks a few necessary clothes, and, after 
impatiently awaiting the slow completion 
of her little account by the spasmodic Mrs. 
Gulp, she stepped into her cab, and was 
driven swiftly off towards the railway station 
which she had indicated as her destination. 
She had been gone perhaps for an hour, when 
another cab dashed up to the door in Great 
Eldon Street which bore the conspicuous 
monosyllable of Gulp, and Oswald Charlton 
alighted, followed by Sergeant Flint " Miss 
Davis — or Larpent, it's all the same, at 
home, my dear ?" said the sergeant, jauntily. 
" We must see her, the squire and I, on a 
litde matter of business that cannot wait, 
so show us up at once, please. — ^What! gone 
— gone by railway !" and the detective gave 
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a long whistle at the news. " We may as 
well look round the rooms, anyhow, as the 
search-warrant entitles us to do, squire, but 
I am afraid the bird has not left much 
behind her in the empty nest" 




CHAPTER VIII. 

TO SCOTLAND YARD. 

[OTHING, nothing at all, except 
this," said Sergeant Flint dis- 
consolately, as he entered the 
tiny sitting-room in which Os- 
wald had awaited the termination of the 
search among Aphy Larpent's effects; 
" which could scarcely have come honestly 
into the young woman's keeping ;" and as. 
he spoke he opened his broad hand and 
disclosed a diamond cross, with a large 
sapphire set in the middle of it ; " and 
which must be taken care of until she proves 
her right to its possession. If ever her 
brother wrote to her, she has burned the 
letters, or has them about her person ; and 
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the same may be said, no doubt, of the 
will. It's a hard nut to crack, squire, for 
all that it seemed so easy at the outset'* 

" Our wisest plan will surely be to follow 
Jier without delay," returned Oswald. " It 
seems most probable that if the will be in- 
deed in her hands, she has withdrawn to 
some place of concealment, whence she may 
make better terms. As for the jewel you 
shew me, it is odd, but I seem to have a 
faint recollection of having seen it before 
— of having admired it, when I was a 
boy." 

" I daresay you have, squire," remarked 
the sergeant dryly ; and then re-opening the 
door, he addressed himself to a policeman 
standing on the landing-place without, who 
had aided in the late perquisition amidst 
Miss Larpent's boxes and drawers, and 
bade him send up the maid-servant at 
once. 

Mary Ann s answers to the detective's 
queries were explicit enough. She had 
herself called the cab from the nearest 
stand. The number of that vehicle she 
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did not know, but with the driver of it she 
had a casual acquaintance, made up of oc- 
casional nods and winks of jocose recogni- 
tion when she went by on errands ; and that 
he was a regular frequenter of the cab-rank 
in question, she could testify. He was a 
stoutish-built young man, with a red face 
and a drab great-coat The horse had two 
white feet, and the cab had of late been 
newly painted. Was certain that she could 
point out cab and cabman out of fifty 
others. Miss Davis, or Larpent, had bidden 
the man to drive quickly to the Silcheshire 
— yes, Silcheshire railway — ^and the cab had 
gone off at a brisk pace. Which was all 
that Mary Ann knew. 

" Silchester, I suppose ?" said Oswald ; 
and the sergeant, with a nod of assent, 
produced a Railway Guide, atid read as 
follows : " London, Silchester, Helmsea, 
Docktown, and Whitbome Railway '^ 

"Whitbome!" exclaimed Oswald, sur- 
prised. " Why, that is where Mrs. Philip 
Dashwood is living, and Miss Beatrice 
Fleming is now on a visit to her. Of all 
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singular selections for a hiding-place, that 
would appear the most extraordinary." 

The sergeant did not seem to see this in 
the same light as his non-professional com- 
panion. He tapped his forehead once or 
twice, then shook his head, and smiled 
slightly. " What a game that would be !" 
he muttered; "and yet the odds are against 
it Educated young women are the most 
•difiicult of all to make out — ^they are." 
Then, addressing himself to Oswald, he 
suggested that they should repair at once 
to the proximate cab-stand, and, guided by 
Mary Ann, endeavour to get speech with 
the cab-driver who had conveyed Aphy 
Larpent to the terminus. There was only 
one cab, as it turned out, left upon the 
rank, a confirmed crawler, drawn by a slow 
and heavy-heeled horse, and driven by an 
elderly and gin-perfumed person, who, in 
defiance of the warmth of the weather, ad- 
hered obstinately to his thin and weather- 
stained coat of many capes, such as hack- 
ney-coachmen wore in the Tom and Jerry 
days that are departed. 
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" Why, it's old Nick. — How are you, my 
l)uck ?" called out the sergeant, in his cheery 
fashion, as he caught sight of the grog- 
blossomed countenance of this veteran of 
the cab-rank. The owner of the diabolical 
sobriquet awoke from his nap, to cast rather 
a perturbed glance at the detective. 
. " Nothing up, sure-ly," was his rueful 
ejaculation. " A poor cove can't so much 
as lay the silk over his nag, or touch his 
hat to a fare, without being pulled up for it 
nowadays. But youVe above them lags, 
ain't you, sergeant ?" 

*' Don't you be afraid, Nick," answered 
that ofiicer genially ; " nobody wants the 
pleasure of your company now, as the Bow 
Street magistrate did last year, when you 
forgot to give notice of the bracelet left in 
your cab. And you must admit we drew 
it mild for you about the previous good 
character, and so saved you the other six 
months' oakum-picking. No malice, eh, 
old boy ?" 

" No malice on my side," grumbled out 
Nick, still in evident distrust of the motives 
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of his questioner. When, however, he was 
made to understand that the sergeant was 
merely desirous of information respecting 
the cab wherein Aphy had been conveyed 
to the terminus, his vigilance relaxed, and 
he became sufficiently communicative. 
" That was Bill Barnes," he said gruffly ; 
" he as was in the public line as barman, 
and couldn't quite square it about the 
money taken over the counter, at the 
* Friend in Need,' Camden-Town way, as 
got the Great Eldon Street job. Paints, 
regular, every spring, and goes in for ro- 
settes in the ears of that screw he drives, 
Bill does, and so gets picked off the rank 
oftener than is fair to his mates. How- 
somedever, it so happens I can tell you 
where he drove to, anyways first, when 
he'd got his fare inside, and the trunk on 
the footboard alongside of him. He was 
a-driving past, and he'd just given us the 
office, by sloping his whip-^ou know, Mr. 
Flint — in the way that says I'm for such or 
such a railway station, when the lady tugs 
at the check-string, and as that don't pay> 
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puts her head out of window, and tells him, 
loud enough for us to hear, that she's 
changed her mind, and that Bill was to go 

You'd never guess where, sergeant, 

not if you went on from now to Christmas." 
And the old man paused, evidently delighted 
at the idea of having presented the too- 
knowing sergeant with an enigma beyond 
his powers of solution. 

" No ; I give it up," said the detective, 
after pondering for a few seconds, with 
much real or assumed perplexity in his 
face. " I thought, once, I had it ; but it 
wouldn't work. Out with the answer, 
Nick/' 

The provoking charioteer merely coughed 
huskily behind his mittened right hand, and 
murmured something about the ** uncom- 
mon dry " character of the weather. 

"Not good for your complaint, eh, 
Nick ?" said the sergeant, smiling, as he 
produced two half-crowns and chinked 
them together, meditatively. " Let's know 
what the lady said, and then try the old 
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prescription — ^Jamaica rum, hot, with cloves 
and sugar — at my expense, Nick." Either 
mollified by the prospect of this as a sea- 
sonable refreshment for early summer, or 
not caring to keep so influential an ac- 
quaintance as Mr. Flint too long on the 
tenter-hooks of suspense, the old cabman 
made up his mind to comply. 

" You won't have me in the box, sir, to 
take davy to it, will you ? It would break 
my heart, I think, to be put there!" he 
said deferentially. 

" You are better acquainted with another 
part of the court, Nick, we know," returned 
the sergeant, with a sawing movement of 
his forefinger ; ** but make your mind easy. 
We'll do without you as a witness." And 
again he softly chinked the half-crowns to- 
gether. 

" And you can't guess it ?" repeated the 
old man, with a grin. 

'* Not if I were to addle my brains over 
the thing I" answered the sergeant petu- 
lantly, but gently touching Oswald's elbow, 
as if to indicate that his impatience was but 
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counterfeit. " Can't you collar your cash, 
and let us have it as you heard it !" 

" Well, then, she told him to drive her 
to Scotland Yard," returned Nick, but re- 
luctantly, as is the wont of one who grudges 
to the world at large the co-proprietorship 
of a transcendent joke, lately his sole and 
secret possession. 

" To Scotland Yard, did she T blithely 
responded Sergeant Flint. '^ Then Til tell 
you what it is, Nick, you shall have a 
handsel, and the squire and yours to com- 
mand will go to Scotland Yard too. Jump 
in, sir; and you, Nick, be free with the 
whipcord — in a merciful way, of course.'* 

" What conceivable object can she have 
had for such an expedition ?" said Oswald, 
five minutes after the cab had begun to 
rumble through the stony streets. Sergeant 
Flint, who had sat until now absorbed in 
his own thoughts, with his eyes fixed on 
vacaney, started, and presently broke into 
a low laugh, as if the humour of the situa- 
tion were too much for his gravity. 

" If I were a bit of a humbug, sir, as 
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some of my betters are, Fd look wise, and 
hold my tongue. The doctors do it, don't 
they, when they stand round the bed of a 
sick swell, and pull solemn faces, and give 
Latin names to what they can't cure, for 
want of knowing how ? And the City 
Dons, they do it when there's the toss of a 
halfpenny between them and bankruptcy ? 
But ril be honest with you, squire, and 
own that I am nonplussed. I know no 
more, sir, what that aggravating young 
female party may mean, than if I had just 
come up from Devizes or Taunton to join 
the Z division as a second-class constable. 
My first idea was, that her move was ta 
give herself up. They do it, sometimes, 
when there's something on their minds, at 
least men do, for I never knew a woman 
do it ; but, bless you, she's too artful and 
too hard-bitten for that. So, unless it's a 
blind, it is quite beyond me." 

Having said which, the sergeant beguiled 
the remainder of the route by whistling the 
most lugubrious airs in his collection. He 
became active again, if not confident, when 
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they reached the somewhat uninviting nook 
where Justice keeps her staunchest blood- 
hounds ready to sHp upon the traces of 
'Guilt. " Wait for me one minute, squire," 
he said, and disappeared. The minute ex- 
panded to exaggerated proportions before 
he returned, wiping his heated brow, on 
which the beads stood thickly. ** Seems 
to me Td better resign, and try for a 
country situation," he said excitedly, but 
with genuine mortification in voice and 
mien. " Stoke Pogis, I think, would be 
about my mark ; or, perhaps, if I were the 
one policeman at Little Pedlington, I might 
not find the duties too bewildering. Pride 
will have a fall, they say, and I was proud, 
I will admit, of knowing a trifle more than 
my neighbours. I didn't think there was 
a game in London, of a shady sort, that I 
couldn't have told you about, more or less ; 
and here I am — beaten, at my time of life, 
by a little sallow chit from Canada. 
Starkey will have the laugh against me, 
won't he, after our wild-goose chase over 
to Paris, and all we have done ?" 
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" But what has she done ?" asked Oswald^ 
smiling to see that emulation can exist even 
among thief-takers. 

" She has done this," said the inconsol- 
able Flint : " she came, as bold as brass, 
and asked for Superintendent Starkey. He 
was expected, and they asked her to wait. 
In ten minutes, in he came, and preciously 
surprised he must have been, for before 
that, long as he had hung about Great 
Eldon Street, she had seemed to hate him 
as if he were poison. Nobody knows what 
she told him ; but he got very serious, and 
after a word with the assistant-commis- 
sioner, off he took her to the private resi- 
dence of a police magistrate. And what 
for, says you, squire ? Well, unless it was 
to give in her depositions, swear to her in- 
formation, and get a warrant in some case 
unusually pressing, I can form no notion. 
She may have gone to confess ; but I sus- 
pect, if so, her penitence could have been 
kept till morning. All Starkey said, going 
out, was, that it would prove a heavy busi- 
ness. No more, and no less.'' 
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" She would not, this Miss Larpent, have 
taken luggage with her, had not her inten- 
tion been to travel. Rely on it, she is not 
in London now," said Oswald, after a mo- 
ment's consideration ; " and I really think 
our best plan will be, to go to Whitborne 
at once, and to inform Mrs. Dashwood and 
her guest. Miss Fleming, of the steps which 
we have taken, and of what we have ascer- 
tained concerning the lost will. There is a 
prospect, too, that in or near Whitborne we 
may discover the person we seek." 

Sergeant Flint assented, and they drove 
off once more. But the streets were choked 
with the overgrown traffic of plethoric 
London, blocks were frequent, and when 
the station was reached, it was found that 
the train had started some minutes before, 
and, as Sergeant Flint soon elicited from a 
railway policeman. Superintendent Starkey 
and Miss Larpent had been among the 
passengers for Whitborne. 



CHAPTER IX. 



HUNTED DOWN. 




N all Whitborne, itself one of the 
prettiest and dullest watering- 
places on the English south coast, 
there was perhaps no house so 
prettily situated as that of Philip Dash- 
wood's widow. There were other man- 
sions more pretentious, no doubt, but none 
prettier than the Dingle, with its high 
banks draped by the greenest turf, its 
garden glorious with fuchsias, and roses, 
and myrtles, its miniature dells full of 
graceful fern, and the grateful shade of its 
spreading sycamores. There was a steep 
descent, clothed with hazel-trees, from the 
western boundary of the little demesne, to 
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where the clear swift Whit babbled and 
tinkled in the ravine below, on its passage 
to the sea. And of the sea itself there 
were glorious glimpses visible between the 
high banks and the leafy boughs. The 
peaceful quiet of the place was well suited 
to a wounded spirit ; and Mrs. Dash wood, 
a childless widow, for whom social life had 
lost its zest, had felt her grief gradually 
lose somewhat of its first poignancy under 
the soothing influences of the spot which 
she had selected for her home. 

Early on the afternoon of the day which 
had witnessed the decisive quarrel between 
Aphy Larpent and Violet Maybrook, a 
housemaid of Mrs. Philip Dash wood's 
going on some errand to the little town, 
observed a lady, a stranger to her, and ap- 
parently to the place, hovering about the 
limits of her mistress's little territory, and 
glancing, as if in hesitation, at where the 
white cottage, overgrown with ivy and 
blossomed creepers, was visible between 
the trees. Housemaids, very naturally, 
seldom care very much about any female 
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face excepting that which the looking-glass 
shows them as they adjust their coquettish 
caps; but Mrs. Dashwood's Sarah was 
often heard afterwards to say that she had 
never before seen any one half so lovely 
as was the strange lady in question, though 
there was something in her look which, so 
Sarah averred, made her blood run cold. 
But this may probably have been an im- 
pression due to after-events. Certain it 
is that when the girl returned from her 
mission she was surprised to see the 
beautiful lady still hanging about the in- 
closure, until, becoming conscious of the 
hand-maiden's observation, she abruptly 
rang the bell at the wicket-gate, and asked,, 
first for Miss Fleming, and then for Mrs. 
Dashwood. 

Mrs. Dashwood, it so happened, was 
from home, and her visitor was with her ; 
in fact, the beauty of the day had tempted 
the widow and her young friend to drive 
over to the ruined castle of Greystoke, 
which, as every one knows, is the chief 
lion, archaeologically, of that country-side. 
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" Then, if you please, I will wait Mrs. 
Dashwood has known me for a long time, 
and my name is Miss Maybrook," said the 
stranger; and she was forthwith inducted 
into the cool drawing-room of the cottage,, 
where, through the open windows, came 
the drowsy hum of the bees that were 
busy among the blossoms of the creeper 
trained over the flower-embosomed veran- 
dah outside. 

A long time — some ninety minutes, per- 
haps, of our mortal division into measures 
which we call days, hours, and so forth, of 
what is our only real worldly possession — 
existence — did Violet pass, unmurmuringly, 
in that shaded drawing-room of the Dingle. 
There she stayed, patiently. We are often 
patient, when quickest action is demanded. 
Violet Maybrook, sitting quietly there, 
under the roof of her former friend and 
patroness, was at least full of strong young 
life, daring, beautiful, winning; not fit to 
die. Yet there she sat, mechanically 
hearkening to the ticking of the clock, but 
never once reflecting that every beat of 
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the pendulum, every advance of the slow- 
moving dial-hand, might bring nearer and 
nearer yet the final moment of despair. 
Flight, prompt, well-planned, boldly exe- 
cuted flight, would have been her truest 
wisdom. She was young and fair, and 
life should have been dear enough to her 
to make her a careful steward of that price- 
less boon which we lavish so freely. But 
there she stayed, waiting, waiting, while 
nearer and nearer, surer and surer, crept 
on the destined hour of misery and of 
doom. Violet Maybrook should at least 
have had the instinct of the hunted 
creature that cannot rest when the hounds 

« 

are plunging into the brushwood, and that 
sniffs the tainted wind, and flees. Yet 
there she sat, waiting. 

At last came the roll of carriage-wheels, 
and then the tread of feet and the sound 
of voices, and Mrs. Dash wood and Beatrice 
Fleming came into the room. " Miss 
Maybrook !" " Violet !" said the two voices, 
in accents of surprise, and she who was 
addressed started as from sleep to return 
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the greeting. Beatrice did but extend her 
hand ; but the widow came warmly for- 
ward and kissed Violet on the cheek, 
twice. " You dear, good girl !" she said : 
** this is kind indeed !" Violet Maybrook, 
as she felt the touch of Mrs. Dash wood's 
lips upon her own soft cheek, flushed 
crimson, and a sharp shuddering thrill ran 
through her, and then she grew pale again, 
and leant heavily on the back of the chair 
beside her, as if for support. "It is 
nothing," she said faintly, in answer to 
Mrs. Dashwood's inquiry as to whether 
she were ill ; " a mere nothing. Perhaps, 
as the old saying is, some one was walking 
over my grave." And she smiled, but not 
in mirth, and her strength seemed to return 
to her. " You wonder to see me here, un- 
asked," she said ; " nor must I take credit 
for having come here solely to see my old 
friend and kind employer. It is on Miss 
Fleming's account that I have thought fit 
to present myself at Whitborne. Mrs. 
Dashwood has heard, I have no doubt, 
sufticient of the lost will — Lady Living- 
ston's, I mean," she added. 
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"Has anything come to light concerning 
it T asked Mrs, Dashwood eagerly. " I 
wrote to Mr. Glegg, three days since, and 
had his answer this morning to the effect 
that he " 

" Mr. Glegg, dear Mrs. Philip Dash- 
wood, knows no more about the matter than 
does the coachman who drove you to-day 
to Greystoke Castle," interrupted Violet 
'* There is only one person, besides my- 
self, who does know anything of the will's 
being in existence, so far as I can tell. 

And that person Were you not 

surprised, Mrs. Dashwood, perhaps a little 
shocked, too, to hear that I had set up 
housekeeping in London with an old ac- 
quaintance of both of us — Aphrodite Lar- 
pent ?" 

" I was surprised, as you say, Violet," 
returned the widow gravely : *' grieved too, 
my dear. I h^e not long been aware 
that Miss Davis and this wretched girl, 
Aphy Larpent, were one and the same. 
I had indeed written a letter of remon- 
strance to you, Violet, dear, and there it 
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lies in my desk ; but, knowing your pride, 
my dear, as well as I know your purity 
and your noble, unsuspecting nature, I felt 
a little nervous about sending it So now 
you know the truth, and, after all, I am 
sure your motive in taking so singular a 
step was a good and generous one." 

She was not given to harsh judgments, 
this widow of Philip Dash wood. Her 
very aspect — soft, kind woman that she 
was — ^told of a spirit that woe had sad- 
dened, but not soured. No doubt but 
that she had been pretty in youth, and 
even now she was comely, though the last 
year had scattered many a streak of white 
hair among the dark, glossy braids, which 
time had left unchanged until her grief 
grew to be well-nigh more than she could 
bear. It was a very pleasant face still, in 
spite of the traces of care — one of those 
faces that it is good to see beside a sick- 
bed, and that are scarcely less welcome in 
their unselfish sympathy with our pros- 
perity. She was attired in the deepest 
mourning, but hers was a chastened sad- 
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ness, and the smile that occasionally played 
about her lips was very gentle. Oddly 
enough, after one keen glance, Violet had 
preferred to look at the wall, at the pictures, 
at Beatrice Fleming, at anything but the 
face of worthy Mrs. Philip Dash wood. 

"The person,*' resumed Violet, "who 
shares my knowledge of the existence of 
the document is, in all probability, the 
person who stole it If not the thief, 
which I strongly suspect, she was at least 
the receiver of what was thus stolen. 
You know that Aphy Larpent was in the 
room with Lady Livingston when she 
died, engaged, as she declared, in sorting 
papers. The death was sudden, and the 
alarm was given by the one person present 
when it occurred. A very short delay 
would have given time to rifle some desk 
or drawer in which prying eyes might have 
discovered that the will was lodged. There 
is no need to recur to the theory that the 
street robbery of Mr. Goodeve, the lawyer, 
had anything to do with the matter. But 
be that as it may, the will passed into the 
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keeping of Aphrodite Larpent I, her 
guest, perceived that she had something — 
what it was, I speedily guessed — to conceal. 
It was the very feverishness of her anxiety 
that first aroused my suspicions. She was 
constantly assuring herself of the security 
of her hidden treasure. As often occurs^ 
her cunning and her care served to over- 
reach herself I found out the drawer in 
which the precious packet was deposited, 
and by the help of false keys — 



» 



" You, Miss Maybrook !" exclaimed Bea- 
trice incredulously. 

" Of false keys," repeated Violet with 
cold persistency, " I obtained, when a final 
quarrel between my old schoolmate and 
myself seemed imminent, possession of this 
valuable paper. Does not the end justify 
the means ? To you. Miss Fleming, it 
means the restitution of the inheritance 
wrongfully snatched away. To myself, it 
implies the punishment of her whose 
greed is baffled now, and — Did you not 
hear wheels coming towards us, very 
fast ?" 

VOL. III. II 
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But neither Beatrice nor the widow had 
heard the wheels, nor could they with- 
draw their thoughts from the astounding 
news they had just heard. 

" Then, if so, where is the will ? And 
why, if you suspected in what keeping it 
was, Violet," said Mrs. Dash wood, " did 
you not adopt more creditable means 
to " 

" To get the document out of the clutch 
in which it was, you would say ?" broke in 
Violet scornfully. "Yes, I might have 
applied to the attorney; and the proba- 
bilities are that, at the first intimation of 
mischief, the paper on which hangs so 
much would have been burned into a mere 
feathery heap of ashes. I acted, instead 
of talking, and the property is saved. — I 
was certain I heard wheels — they are 
nearer now." So they were, but yet so 
distant that none but an ear sharpened by 
nervous tension to an unnatural pitch could 
have caught the sounds when Violet's 
senses had first become cognisant of 
them. 
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"Then what," Beatrice began timidly, 
'* have you done, since you '' 

" Since I robbed the robber, you imply ?" 
returned Violet impatiently. " My single 
action has been to hasten here. They are 
coming now, in that carriage, whoever they 
may be. Remember this, and this only — 
that I came to-day to do justice, and that 
without reward, or hope of reward. I 
have restored Heavitree and its annual 
thousands to the proper owner. Bear that 
in mind, whatever you may hear of me, 

whatever " She ceased speaking, and 

seemed to listen. 

" You talk wildly, dear Violet," said the 
widow, looking anxiously in the pale beauti- 
ful face. " And where is the will ?" 

" It is here," answered Violet quickly ; 
and as she spoke, she threw upon the table 
a weighty packet, still in its outer wrapping 
of thick bluish paper, and with the seal 
intact There could be little doubt about 
its character, for the envelope bore, con- 
spicuously, the endorsement : " Last Will 

II — 2 
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and Testament of the Dowager Lady 
Livingston," with the date of its execution. 
The wheels were very near now, coming 
furiously on. 

" And now I go," said Violet abruptly ; 
but even as she turned towards the door, 
the carriage without seemed to come to a 
sudden stop ; there was the sound of voices 
in the garden, of hasty feet upon the gravel 
of the path, the clang of the gate-bell, 
and the hurrying of servants, who seemed 
to feel, as if by instinct, that something 
different from the quiet monotony of every- 
day life was about to occur. The steps 
were in the passage now ; there was a low 
hum of talking, and almost immediately 
afterwards the door of the drawing-room 
opened, and a maid-servant thrust in her 
white, frightened face : " Oh ma'am, here 

is " Sarah began thus, when she was 

gently, but irresistibly pushed aside by a 
strong arm, and the tall, rigid form of 
Superintendent Starkey of the detective 
police appeared on the threshold. What, 
too, was the slight, elfish figure that fol- 
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lowed ? — worlds of malignant triumph in 
the cruel smile, in the glowing eyes, in the 
steady fixity of gaze, as if Aphy Larpent 
had been no creature of flesh and blood, 
but the goblin gnome that she looked to 
be. The instant that her eyes rested on 
Violets impassive beauty, she had laid 
her hand upon the detective's arm, and 
whispered in his ear. And Superinten- 
dent Starkey, with a stiff bow, and a mut- 
tered sentence of apology for his intrusion, 
strode across the room. 

" Miss Violet Maybrook ?'' he said, 
somewhat less glibly than usual. " Yes ; 
I thought so. My prisoner, then, by virtue 
of this warrant, in Her Majesty's name; 
and pray, remember, as it is my duty to 
inform you, that whatever you say will be 
used against you on your trial." And he 
stood very close to Violet, not touching 
her, but in evident watchfulness of her 
every movement 

** Of what am I accused ?" asked Violet 
boldly, but after a dreadful pause. 
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"Of wilful murder," was the answer. 
"A painful thing to say it, miss; but 
right's right, and I must do my office. 
Whatever you say will be used against 
you." 




CHAPTER X. 

APHRODITE TELLS THE STORY. 

URDER! the grim name for a 
grim deed, has a ghastly fasci- 
nation in its very sound that few 
other words in our language pos- 
sess. This crowning crime, like Milton's 
bad archangel, stands apart from all the 
baleful sisterhood of sins, and those who 
lie under the ban of it appear to the fancy 
of the spectators to be invested by a lurid 
atmosphere of their own, a blood-red 
haze that cuts them off from wholesome 
humanity. But such an accusation, brought 
against one so bright, frank, and fearless 
as Violet Maybrook, could not readily 
obtain credence, and after the first moment 
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of speechless surprise, incredulity suc- 
ceeded to astonishment. 

" It is impossible ; I do not believe it/' 
exclaimed Beatrice ; while the widow was 
even more indignant at such a charge 
against her young friend. 

" This must be some dreadful mistake/' 
she said, coming round to Violet's side, and 
taking her cold hand between her own ; 
" either that, or a base and wicked calumny, 
such as might be looked for," she added, 
with an angry glance towards Aphrodite 
Larpent, " from such a quarter. — My dear, 
poor darling !" she went on tenderly, *' it is 
no wonder that she should be thunder- 
struck at such an infamy as this/' 

And thunder-struck indeed did Violet 
Maybrook at first appear to be. She had 
rehearsed, in thought, many a time, such a 
scene as this, and considered how she 
should act, how speak, in certain contin- 
gencies. But now the actual hour had ar- 
rived, the reality was so much more ter- 
rible than the anticipation of it had been, 
that she was quite silent and passive. 
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" Speak, Violet, and tell them — tell us 
that you know not what they mean !'* said 
Mrs. Dashwood, passing her arm round the 
girl's waist, as if to assure her of her sup- 
port. " This person is, I suppose, an officer 
of justice ?" 

'* Superintendent Starkey, of the de- 
tectives, madam," answered the tall man in 
the tightly-buttoned surtout ; " and I have 
authority for what I do — a painful duty, I 
assure you. If you will take the advice of 
a man who has had twenty-five years' ex- 
perience of family affairs, you will rather 
persuade this young lady to come quietly 
along with me, and reserve her defence, 
than to say what must come to be repeated 
at the Central Criminal Court. That's 
always the proper plan — reserve your de- 
fence — if you'll believe me." 

"Such counsel may be good for guilty 
wretches who seek to elude deserved pun- 
ishment," cried Mrs. Dashwood, all her 
woman's nature in a glow of indignant 
sympathy ; " not for a girl like this, whom 
I have loved as my own daughter almost, 
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and who has been justly esteemed and 
prized from childhood upwards by those 
who knew her. She is a stranger here in 
England, but I can vouch for her inno- 
cence. Innocence! it is an outrage to 
question it when such a charge is brought 
Am I to understand, by Miss Larpent's 
intrusion here, that she is the ac- 
cuser ?" 

" She is the witness, certainly. We don't 
look to her to prosecute, but she furnishes 
the evidence on which the crown will rely," 
answered the policeman, with an awkward- 
ness not usual with him, as if his mind were 
preoccupied by some anxiety which he 
could not readily relieve. 

" This must be some horrible deception^ 
or some extraordinary error, I am sure of 
it," said Beatrice, looking from one face to 
another. "No one could have led a more 
harmless, quiet life, since she came to 
England, than Miss Maybrook's, to my 
knowledge, has been." 

'*Tell them," said Aphy, harshly, and 
pointing with her finger towards Violet, 
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who remained marble-white and mute, as 
if frozen into ice. 

" The charge concerns 'what was alleged 
to have been done in. Canada," said the 
detective, reddening, and shuffling with his 
large feet. "Now, indeed, Mrs. Dash- 
wood, you had better leave us to settle it 
without you — indeed you had." 

"In Canada ! Violet accused of such a 
crime there 1" exclaimed Mrs. Dashwood. 
" This is a mere impudent fabrication. It 
must be due to spiteful anger at Miss May- 
brook for restoring the stolen will." 

" The will !" almost shrieked Aphrodite 
Larpent, as her pale face changed to a livid 
hue, and her restless eyes roved from face 
to face, as if to seek an explanation. 

" The will ! ah, true ; I had forgotten 
that," said Violet, breaking silence for the 
first time. " Yes, I restored the will, and 
the result is, as you see, that she who pur- 
loined it brands me as a murderess." 
There was something unnatural in the 
calm, passionless tone in which these words 
were uttered, more as if they had been 
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spoken by a sleep-walker than by a sentient 
human being face to face with so horrible 
an accusation, which painfully impressed 
the bystanders. 

" You are not yourself at this moment, 
dear Violet," said Mrs. Dashwood, apolo- 
getically, as it were, for the strange stoicism 
of her whose cause she was defending; 
"and can hardly realize the full bearing 
of this shameful charge. — Yes," she con- 
tinued, turning to the policeman, " Lady 
Livingston's will, of the loss of which you 
have very likely heard, is here/' And she 
lifted the heavy packet from the table 
where it lay, that the detective might read 
the endorsement. With a kind of cry like 
that of a bird of prey, Aphy Larpent darted 
forward, as if to snatch the document from 
the widow's hand ; but with a rapid revul- 
sion of feeling, she checked herself, and 
with a vengeful glance at Violet, resumed 
her former attitude of expectancy. 

" This is a find !" said the superintendent, 
excitedly. " Well, well ! after all our pains 
and all our search, to light upon it here, of 
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all places! It is worth taking care df, 
ma'am, now you have got it ; and if you'll 
permit me to suggest, I should say that 
Mr. Glegg ought to be communicated with, 
by the wires, this very day. Not a moment 
should be lost, with so much money turning 
on it Why, that very will my brother- 
officer has been tracing high and low, down 
Yorkshire way first, then across the Her- 
ring-pond, and now, lo'and behold! the 
game is over, and there is nothing left but 

to I forgot !" And indeed, in his 

surprise at the discovery of the will, the 
honest detective had allowed the actual 
object of his presence in that place to escape 
his memory. He winced as he remembered 
the work in hand, and his voice was not so 
steady as usual when he resumed : " But 
duty must be attended to. — Now, Miss 
Maybrook, you are a lady of education, and 
sense, and spirit, and don't need to be re- 
minded by a half-taught man like me that 
circumstances often look suspicious enough 
to warrant investigation, and yet afterwards 
are cleared up to the satisfaction of alL 
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That's the use of lawyers, to piece and 
patch together this little thing and that 
little thing, and get date and place right ; 
and they can do it, being cool about it, 
much better than principals can. So, if 
you'll come with me. Miss Maybrook, and, 
as I said, reserve your defence until you 
have professional advice, it will be much 
the best. You have no harsh treatment to 
apprehend, and liothing arbitrary. It's 
your right, if you choose, to be taken before 
a county magistrate, who will examine my 
warrant, and back it if he thinks fit ; but if 
you'll believe me, to come quietly back to 
London will be your wisest plan and the 
pleasantest." 

It was plain that the superintendent was 
exceedingly desirous to get Violet away 
from the room and the house without pro- 
longing the conversation ; and it was evi- 
dent, too, that his purpose was not unkindly. 
It was absolutely an imploring look which 
he addressed to Aphrodite as the latter 
raised her forefinger and shook it tauntingly 
at Violet Maybrook, saying, in a voice that 
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sounded like the croak of a raven : ** Tell 
her — tell them, who was the victim, and 
what the crime, or I must." 

These words produced a fearful effect on 
Violet, who recoiled a pace or two, shaking 
herself free from Mrs. Dash wood's en- 
circling arm. The dead could scarcely 
have bieen more death-like in their pallor 
than was her beautiful face now, and it was 
in a broken and hollow voice that she said 
to the superintendent : " Yes, lead me 
away. See, I will go quietly ; I am ready. 
Chain me, if you will" — and she held out 
her clasped hands as if to receive the steel 
manacles — "but spare me — spare her^ 
And her haggard gaze turned furtively 
towards the widow, who trembled, without 
knowing why, as did Beatrice Fleming. 

" You are driving the poor thing mad, 
and she wanders in her speech," said Mrs. 
Dashwood; for the first time admitting 
within herself that the hideous accusation 
might be true. Aphrodite Larpent, intent 
upon the scene before her, laughed — such 
a laugh as fiends might utter when thdiv 
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tempted succumb to their evil influ- 
ence ! 

" Will you tell her, sir, or shall I ?" she 
demanded, inexorably. 

The superintendent answered by an oath, 
which we will hope shared the fate of Uncle 
Toby's honest expletive, and was not regis- 
tered against him by the recording angel. 

" ril do it,*' he said, with a groan, " since 
needs must, and better it should come from 
my lips, after all, than that of yonder jade," 
jerking his elbow towards Aphrodite. — 
" Mrs. Dashwood, Tm compelled to speak 
out, though, Heaven knows, I sought to be 
tender with your feelings, though, of course, 
the bad news could not be long concealed. 
Your poor little boy, that was accidentally 
drowned *' 

" Charley, my boy ! My dead, only dar- 
ling 1*' exclaimed the widow, scarcely able, 
with her white lips, to frame the words. 
**What can you have to tell me of him, 
cruel that you are ?" 

** Well ! he didn't come to his death by 
fair means — that is alleged, at least, not 
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proved, of course !** added the officer, 
rapidly. " The charge against Miss May- 
brook is that of murder, since she, being 
his governess, and alone by the river-bank, 
out in Canada there, is said to have " 

" To have thrust him from the bank to 
perish. These eyes saw it done !" hissed 
out AphrcKJite Larpent. " I was near 
enough, unseen myself, behind the green 
sumach bush(*s, to see yonder cold- blooded 
murderess do the deed. Oh, it was hor- 
rible ! I am bad enough, but I could not 
have found it in even my heart to be the 
butcher of that pretty lamb, that clung to 
her, screaming in fear and wonder, and beg- 
ging her, with a babble of loving words — 
for he loved her, as you all did — * not to 
be angry with Charley, not to hurt Charley, 

not to kill ' That was the last word 

that reached me, and it was spoken as she 
forced him down, for the second time, into 
the cruel flood below ; for he had struggled 
hard for his little life, poor child, and his 
golden curls were all wet and draggled as 
he clung to the bank, and tried to grasp 
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the dress the murderess wore — his blue 
eyes wild with terror, and his innocent face 
upturned. I ran forward, calling to my 
brother, Bruce, who was walking somewhat 
behind me ; but I was not in time to obey 
my first impulse, and to save him. No ! 
When I came up aid was of no use. The 
little corpse was already the sport of the 
rapids, as the swift water swept it swirling 
among the eddies and the shoals, and was 
found far down the river, as you know. A 
black, base, cniel deed ! To harm that 
pretty boy was what the worst ruffian from 
the frontiers would scarcely have done ; 
and yet he was murdered, wilfully, coldly, 
and of set purpose, and that by the dear 
teacher, thg dear friend, whom, next to his 
mother, he loved ! That I made a wicked 
barrain to conceal the murder, in con- 
sideration of Violet Maybrook's lavish 
promises of money, influence, help through 
life, is true. I am not here to defend 
myself, or to gloss over my own conduct 
Bruce had been attached to the girl, who 
never had deigned to smile on him, and he. 
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too, was urgent with me not to bring her 
to disgrace and punishm'^^.nt. The inischief 
was done. To denounce yonder monster 
would not have brought Charley Dachwood 
back to life ; and it behoved lost Aphy 
Larpent, shunned and flouted by the re- 
spectable a'^.d virtuous, to make for herself 
what friends, or rather what instruments, 
she could. I repeat, the murder was a de- 
liberate one. There was no accident, no 
suddv^n impulse of anger ; all was coolly 
planned. The Irish nurse, on whom the 
blame fell, did indeed indulge in liquor at 
the farmhouse, but her drink, thanks to the 
adroitness of Violet Maybrook, was drugged, 
and her lingering to sleep off its effects on 
the verj^e of the forest, was calculated 

beforehand. Never yet " 

A shriek, long, wild, J^eart-rending, burst 
from the unhappy mother as she heard 
these last words, and realized their full 
import. As the dreadful narrative pro- 
ceeded, she had li:;tened, speechless with 
agony and half-incredulous horror, still 
hoping, with the hopefulness which some- 
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times dulls the edge of great suffering, that 
the shocking story might be untrue. But 
gradually the details had shaped themselves 
too accurately for unbelief to be prolonged. 
Yes, it must be true. If she had doubted 
yet, one glance at Violet's face was enough 
to carry conviction home to the heart of 
the bereaved mother. It was terrible, that 
face, in its haggard, despairing beauty, with 
its unearthly pallor, its dilated eyes, the 
lips slightly parted, the brow borne erect, 
as if reckless, now, of men's hate or earthly 
chastisement. No wonder, if at length the 
widow's pent-up anguish broke forth into 
that one cry of passionate woe, and that 
then she sank down, senseless, happily for 
her, on the floor. 

Then came a time of hurrying feet and 
ringing of bells, and the sound of excited 
voices, and poor Mrs. Philip Dash wood was 
huddled away, and laid on her bed, to re- 
cover, alas ! only too soon, and to feel the 
old wound opened ; the grief for her irre- 
parable loss made into one of tenfold bit- 
terness. That bright, fair boy, loved and 
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loving ! he to be the price, coldly paid, of 
a compact of marriage ; and his destroyer, 
that seemingly noble girl, the dear, true- 
hearted, elder sister, to whose cruel hand 
he clung so trustingly ; good, beautiful 
Violet! When the widow regained her 
powers of thought, the while that Beatrice 
Fleming watched beside her couch, it 
seemed as though her burning forehead 
could scarcely bear the throbbing of the 
overtasked brain. Violet, a murderess! 
Violet, the proud, pure, stately maiden, on 
whom all Montreal had looked as on some- 

r 

thing fairer, nobler, more gracious, than 
the crowd of pretty damsels that fre- 
quented the ball-room and the skating-rink. 
She had been poor, and Mrs. Dashwood 
had been foremost in striving that she 
should be kept from the ills of poverty, 
from its enforced self-denial, its narrow 
cares, its carking anxiety, the gloom that 
it often casts over the outset of a joyous 
young life. And how had the frozen 
snake rewarded the kind hand that tended 
it I It was all the more sad and strange 
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that Violet M;^ybrook's name had been 
not undeservedly coupled with [raise for 
good deed^ done. She had nursed the 
sick, when some fell nicJady made hireling 
attendants flinch from the contagion to be 
dreaded. She had saved lives, and no- 
toriously, on two occasions, that of her 
enemy and accuser, Aphy Larpcnt, such 
saving beinr more common in the wild,. 
fre^\ colonial mode of living, where nature 
is yet but half-tamed, and virgin, forest,, 
and lake, and miglity river woo the adven- 
turous, than on our nide of the Adantic. 
No one had ever known her to tell a false- 
hood, or to be treacherous, false, or crueL 
Children came clustering roimd her with 
their loyal love, and it is said that those 
whom the young and stainless trust and 
admire, must be worthy of the citlmiration 
and the faith. 

Yet it never came, for one instant, into 
Mrs. Dashwood's head to doubt that the 
fearful truth had been spoken. She had 
seen it written on Violet's marble cheek 
in her haggard eyes, in her blanched lips.. 
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True, too true! Her very silence was 
eloquent. The manner in which she had 
endured the accusation was of itself equi- 
valent to a confession. She had not wept, 
or crouched, or owned her guilt. All the 
common signs of penitence or panic had 
been absent. But neither had she been 
able to brazen out the matter as vulgar 
criminals do. Speech had failed her from 
the first. Not naturally a dissembler, she 
had ill-played her part when taxed with 
the enormous wickedness, the horrid crime, 
for which her life was justly forfeit. But 
the boy ! the boy ! That he, of all chil- 
dren, should have been thus cut off! It 
was as though he had died again, as though 
the little grave were but freshly dug, the 
flowers lying unwithered on the tiny coffin, 
the old gnawing pain, still new and bitter 
at the mother's heart. Foully done to 
death, and by whose contrivance ! Slain, 
and by whose unpitying hand ! vShe re- 
membered — it was a renewed pang to the 
lonely widow to remember it — that :-he 
had encouraged the boy to call his gover- 
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ness by the fond name of sister ; that his 
high spirit and hers had seemed to be in 
some sense akin; that Charley had been 
sometimes wayward and rebeUious with 
his mother, but with Violet never; that 
the girl had once sat all night long beside 
his little bed in sickness, patiently holding 
the clinging, feverish fingers in hers as he 
slept, and she kept vigil, uncomplaining ; 
that in convalescence the boy would accept 
food from no hand but that c^f " Sister Vi ;" 
and that she had murdered him. It was 
like the shadowy, shapeless horror of an 
evil dream. 

Meanwhile, the sound of another ap- 
proaching carriage, coming fast on through 
the twilight, had been succeeded by that 
of steps on the smooth gravel of the gar- 
den-path, and Oswald Charlton, accompa- 
nied by Sergeant Flint, had entered the 
house. The Dingle, usually the abode of 
peaceful order, was by this time in a state 
of complete confusion. The mistress of 
the house lay ill in her darkened chamber 
upstairs. There had been an interchange 
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of messages between the quiet cottage and 
the police station nearer to the sea-beach, 
ending in the arrival of two constables, 
one of whom patrolled the garden without, 
while the other had entered, and with him 
a hard-featured woman, with bony fingers 
that were well experienced in searching 
among the garments of what newspapers 
technically describe as female prisoners. 
Into this dismal category had Violet May- 
brook now passed. From the moment 
when Mrs. Dash wood had fallen swooning 
to the ground, and had so been borne from 
the room, a change had appeared to come 
over the accused. Her pride and her self- 
possession seemed to return to her, and as 
she drew herself up to her full height, and 
looked down upon the puny form of her 
denouncer, somewhat of her old haughty 
loveliness came back, like the mellow 
gleam of sunshine at the end of a dying 
day. 

" The story has been artfully prepared,** 
she said boldly, "and well rehearsed, I 
have no doubt. It is not here that its 
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truth is to be tested, or that I am to be 
judged. A more impartial audience will 
decide, hereafter, between my version of 
the depKTable accid^^nt, and that which 
you have just so greedily drunk in. With 
the person before me, I will not argue, or 
bandy words, nor will I, unless under c( im- 
pulsion, remain in her presence. For the 
rest, you will find me an obedient prisoner;, 
and I intend. Superintendent Starkey, to 
take your well-meant advice, and, in your 
own words, to reserve my defence." 

Then, without deigning to notice Aph« 
rodite Larpent, she allowed herself to be 
led away, and conducted, under custody, ta 
another room. 

*' As regards you. Miss Larpent," said 
the superintendent, on returning to where 
Aphy was still standing, " you had better 
sit down and make yourself as comfortable 
as you can, for a bit, until I receive instruc- 
tions, for which I have just telegraphed. 
After what has occurred 



I 



** Do you mean that I, too, am a priso- 
ner F asked Aphy Larpent, savagely.. 
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** Even if I were the jaclo that you so 
politely called me, surely you dare ncjt 
detain me here against my desire." 

" I dare not, miss," returned the man,, 
seriously, "take it on my own responsibility 

after what has come out " 

, " Aboiit the will, do you mean ?" inter- 
rupted Aphy. 

" About the will, which is safe nowl' re- 
plied the dv-^tective, tapping with his strong 
fingers the place where it lay tightly but- 
toned in beneath his dark-blue surtout ; 
" with respect to the concealment of which 
— if no guilty knowledge — some explana- 
tion is necessary. Now, must I call in the 
constable you see from the window, to 
remain here during my absence, or may I 
rely on your being tractable ?" 

" Tractable !" Yes, Aphrodite would 
be tractable. It must be understood, and 
clearly, that she must be exonerated from 
any criminal charge, or at I'-^ast fr«jm its 
consequences, before she would consent to 
give her testimony in open court ; but so 
far as present submission went, she was. 
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ready \,o comply, only hoping that Mr. 
Soirkey would have the grace not to test 
her patience too severely. So saying, she 
sat herself down, sullenly enough, in a 
corner, and taking up a book from the 
table near her, read, or feigned to read. 
Superintendent Starkey highly commended 
his troublesome witness for her very sen- 
sible resolve ; but, nevertheless, when he 
left the room, he thoughtfully took the pre- 
caution of turning the key in the lock. 
And, an hour or so afterwards, Oswald 
Charlton, in company with Sergeant Flint, 
arrived at the Dingle. 

It was nearly dark when the doctor who 
had been in attendance on Mrs. Dash- 
wood came downstairs, to report, before 
leaving the house, that the widow had fully 
regained consciousness, and that the first 
outburst of her renewed sorrow had spent 
itself without, so he hoped, any permanent 
injury to her health or reason. He readily 
consented to be the bearer of a message 
from Oswald, entreating Beatrice to see 
him for a moment ; and soon those two, so 
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drawn to one another by sympathy and 
love, so strangely separated by circum- 
stances, met to hold a brief colloquy nut- 
side of Mrs. Dash wood's chamber door. 
Beatrice Fleming looked pale and agitated, 
and the traces of recent tears were glisten- 
ing on her young cheek, but it was happi- 
ness to her to feel the pressure of Oswald's 
hand, and to hear his voice once more. 

" We must speak low," she whispered ; 
" for this poor lady is awake now, though 
all but speechless with sorrow. Yoj. have 
heard the dreadful history! Oh, it was 
horrible ; and to think that this unhappy 
girl was an inmate of the dear old house 
at Richmond, and constantly in our com- 
pany ! It seems like a horrid dream, too 
frightful to be true. Had she but denied 



it " 



" She could not, I fear," answered Os- 
wald, sadly. " Truth has a power of its 
own, even when it speaks by such vile lips 
as those of the accuser in this case. That 
Miss Larpent's motives were base and 
selfish throughout, none could doubt. But 
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I am afraid that the hideous narrative is 
substantially true, however we might wish 
it to be proved false. I have not seen 
Miss Maybrook, who is shortly to be re- 
moved to safe keeping in London ; but I 
have had a short interview with the other, 
who was, I have no doubt, the person who 
purloined the will from Lady Livingston's 
room, immediately after her death. And 
then, wonder of wonders ! I find the will 
here — the very paper that I have hunted 
for, almost without rest, since I undertook 
to trace it out Mr. Glegg has been com- 
municated with, and I shall not be content 
until it is in his hands. You are rich now, 
Beatrice." 

" I had not thought of it," rejoined 
Beatrice, with a gentle smile. " I was 
never, as you know, very covetous of 
money, and these terrible events have 
made me quite forgetful of my own in- 
terests. It was the lawyer's clerk, I 
thought, who was suspected." 

" Wronij^fuUy, as it seemed," said Os- 
wald, " although he was clearly an accom- 
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plice of his sister's, and was implicated in 
the affair of the garrotin^ of that iinfortu 
nate attorney. But he is dead, poor fellow; 
shot like a dog, before my eyes, in Paris. 
You need not start or grow pale, Beatrice, 
for the sergeant ar\d I are safe back now 
fr< )m the shambles that evil strife has made 
of the fair French capital, and our task 
was not quite fruitless. Yes, he died, and 
not impenitently ; and I think the tidings 
of his death, which she learned for the 
first time from Sergeant Flint, my trusty 
comrade in the adventure, have affected 
his wret :hed sister more powerfully than I 
could have conceived possible with such a 
nature as hers. It will be but a sad journey, 
that one to London, which remains to be 
taken by the night mail-train, for it is 
painful, even to the captors, to see two 
young lives like those of Violet Maybrook 
and Aphrodite Larpent end in disgrace 
and punishment, however merited. But 
my own quest is still but half-performed 
until I shall have met with Mr. Glegg, and 
arranged for the reading of the will." 



' i 



CHAPTER XL 




THE READING OF THE WILL. 

N the cool and shaded drawing- 
room at the Dingle were collected 
several of those who had been 
assembled together in the ban- 
quet-hall of the dead nabob after Lady 
Livingston's funeral. The doctors, to be 
sure, were not there, nor the parochial 
clergy; but the relatives had hastened c^n 
the first summons to be present at the 
reading of the will. Mr. Glegg, as he 
took his place beside the table on which 
lay the recovered document, was full of 
bustle and self-importance. That Honour- 
able and Reverend Fleming, who had offi- 
ciated at the dowager's obsequies, was there; 
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and so was Sir Frederick Dashwood, his 
worn, handsome face lit up by ignoble 
hopes of easily got wealth ; and there was 
Oswald Charlton ; and not far from him ap- 
peared the stooping form and anxious 
visage of the heir-at-law, John Fleming, 
who had come in hot haste from the 
Fountains to keep a jealous watch upon 
the proceedings that were to oust him from 
the inheritance which had been so rich a 
windfall. He stood a little apart from the 
other cousins, speaking little, save to his 
solicitor, a member of the Thavies Inn 
firm, whom he had brought down with him 
*' to protect his interests," as he said. And 
Sergeant Flint, having been conversant 
with the various steps taken for the re- 
covery of the will, was also of the company. 
So, at Oswald's wish, was Beatrice Fleming 
herself, although Mrs. Dashwood was far 
too ill and too unnerved to be by the side 
of her young guest. 

All manner of wild reports were in circu- 
lation as to the adventures of the lately 
missing testament, and yet it occurred to no 
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one to question its authenticity. Even 
John, the heir-at-law, who had so much at 
stake, did not venture to express a doubt, 
but contented himself with whispering to 
his attorney, who stood at his elbow like a 
familiar spirit at that of a medieval necro- 
mancer, to keep his eyes and ears open for 
flaws, and to assure himself that the will 
was not one of those which will not, in 
technical phraseology, hold water. 

"You will observe, gentlemen," Mr. 
Glegg had said by way of exordium, " that 
the envelope of the document is in the 
same condition as when closed by my part- 
ner, Mr. Goodeve ; that it is regularly en- 
dorsed ; and that the office seal, which my 
partner carried with him to the Fountains, 
has left an impression on the wax which 
has not been tampered with. That Lady 
Livingston had it among her papers, and 
that it was thence purloined at the moment 
of her sudden decease, is sufficiently proved 
by the logic of circumstances ; and I have 
no hesitation in saying that I could establish 
this by viva voce evidence, were it necessary. 
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I will now, with your permission, execute 
the duty which, when last we met in the 
dining-room of the Fountains, I had scanty 
hopes of being enabled to perform, that of 
breaking the seal, and of reading the 
will." 

The seal was broken, and the Last Will 
and Testament of the Right Honourable 
Lavinia, Dowager Baroness Livingston, 
was withdrawn from its envelope, opened, 
and smoothed out by the lawyer's practised 
hand. The very rustling of the paper, so 
different in degree from the rustling of 
other paper, caused all hearts to beat and 
all eyes to be attracted to the document 
before Mr. Glegg. Then the attorney, 
himself slightly agitated — for was not this 
a will exceptional and peculiar above all 
those with which he had had to do ? — read 
aloud the following provisions on the part 
of the testatrix. The bequests and gifts 
were many, but none were of great value. 
Certain jewels, pictures, and old china went 
to various old friends. Five hundred 
pounds, with a diamond brooch, went to 
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console Mrs. General Buckram for the loss 
of her liberal neighbour ; and similar lega- 
cies and mementoes were bestowed on two 
or three others of the elderly recluses at 
Hampton Court The old servants, with 
several aged and infirm pensioners of Lady 
Livingston's, received annuities. All the 
members of the establishment at the 
Fountains were more or less remembered 
in that substantial form of recollection 
which is the most appreciated. To Violet 
Maybrook was allotted a sum of two 
hundred pounds, free of legacy duty, " to 
provide for her return home to Canada,, 
should she be unmarried and desirous of 
quitting England, otherwise, to be disposed 
of at her pleasure ;" and with this gift of 
money, an emerald ring which the dowager 
often wore. Beatrice Fleming's name was 
set down in connection with a pearl cross 
and gold chaip, "given me by her dear 
mother long ago, and which I know she 
will value for the sake of the associations." 
But five or six thousand pounds repre- 
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rented the whole amount of the bequests, 
so far as money was concerned. 

Now came the moment of real interest, 
as the lawyer, clearing his voice, com- 
menced the recital. " All my real and 
personal estate" — ** to wit, Heavitree Hall " 
— '* hum, hum, arable, coppice, pasture, 
fields, tenements, and messuages " — ** in 
the Three per Cent. Consolidated, ahem" 
— " after payment of my just debts and the 
above-mentioned legacies " — were run over 
in the midst of breathless silence. Then 
came the words, " heir and residuary lega- 
tee," and all listened for the name that all 
expected to hear, the name of her who was 
well known to have been the dowager^s 
favourite kinswoman and destined heiress. 
But to the wonder of all who heard it, and 
of the reciter himself, the name read out 
was that, not of Beatrice Fleming, but of 
" my late lord's nephew, Oswald Charlton, 
Esquire, barrister-at-law." 

Then arose a clamour of voices, Oswald's 
being the loudest in the utterance of the 
•surprise which he, in common with the rest 
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felt at this unlooked-for climax to the dis- 
position of the dowager's effects. 

" There must be some mistake in the 
wording of the will," said the young man^ 
rising from his chair, and coming up ta 
where the lawyer was seated. " It is per- 
haps as trustee, or as executor, that I am 
set down." 

" Excuse me, but there is no mistake at 
all," persisted Mr. Glegg: " you are, indeed, 
executor, but it is no sinecure office which 
is thus assigned to you. Under the will,, 
which is carefully drawn and clearly worded, 
Heavitree Hall, and all the property real 
and personal, charged with the legacies I 
have mentioned, go to you in absolute pos- 
session and fee-simple. There is no trust, 
no condition. The dowager, our esteemed 
client, has left you all as unreservedly as if 
you had been her own and only son." 

Dashwood now strode forward, and with 
his features distorted by passion, furiously 
struck the table with his clenched hand. 

"This is some infamous trickery," he 
cried aloud — "some rascally juggle! If 
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the old witch really was in her right mind 
when she signed that trumpery jargon, 
there must have been undue influence em- 
ployed to cause it Why, her intentions 
towards my cousin Beatrice were known as 
if they had been gazetted. — Don't suppose, 
Mr. Charlton, or whatever you call yourself, 
that I am the dupe of your pretended 
astonishment, well as you enact your part 
It is not the first time that a smooth-spoken 
hypocrite '' 

"For shame, Sir Frederick!" exclamed 
three of the cousins with one breath; 
while Oswald drew himself up to his full 
height and looked his insulter calmly in the 
face. 

" Your irritation is natural. Sir Frederick 
Dashwood," he said, quietly, "although 
your mode of expressing it is unjust as 
well as offensive. I think no one here will 
disbelieve me when I say that this most sin- 
gular will has been fully as great a source of 
astonishment to me as to any here. 
Heaven knows, I never harboured a 
thought of inheriting my aunt's property. 
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I expected, as all expected, to hear Miss 
Fleming's name read out as " 

" By Jove ! I see it now !" interrupted 
Dashwood, his voice quivering with anger. 
" To spite me, by Heaven ! the old woman 
has done this. If Beatrice had but had 
the sense to keep silent as to the engage- 
ment ! But no ! She has ruined us both 
by her insisting on telling all to the capri- 
cious " 

" It is my turn now, Sir Frederick, to 
bid you be silent," said Beatrice/coming 
forward with a firm but gentle dignity of 
bearing, before which the baronet stood re- 
buked. "If no consideration towards the 
dead restrains you, I must at least insist 
that in my presence you do not wrong the 
memory of her who was to me, left mother- 
less, all that a mother could have been." 

" And who has now left you a beggar," 
said Dashwood, sullenly. 

" Her money was her own, and she was 
at liberty to bestow it on whom she would," 
replied Beatrice, with fearless composure. 
" I do not love her the less, or pay less 
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honour to her dear memory, because she 
has thought fit to leave the property else- 
where. Yes, I shall be very poor, as you 
have said, cousin. Nevertheless, if you 
hold me to my word, I am still ready to 
keep my promise, and " 

"And marry me — that's your meaning, 
is it ?" broke in Dashwood, with a second 
blow upon the table that made the writing 
materials and Mr. Glegg's spectacles leap 
uneasily up — "and let us starve together? 
No, by George! I'm out of that trap, 
anyhow." 

"Am I to understand, Frederick Dash- 
wood, that — you — relinquish " Beatrice 

began, but her voice and her courage both 
failed her, and she clung for support to the 
chair beside her, and left the sentence in- 
complete. 

The baronet merely answered by a brutal 
laugh. " You, Mr. Glegg," he said, turning 
to the lawyer, " are you sure there's no co- 
dicil, or whatever idiotic name you call it 
by, tacked to the will, which alters matters ? 
— You shake your head. And is the thing 
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witnessed and dated, and the rest of it, so 
as to be binding ?" 

" Signed, sealed, and delivered, in due 
and proper form," returned Mn Glegg, 
distantly ; " as your man of business, Sir 
Frederick, will doubtless inform you, should 
you desire to have the document profession- 
ally examined. There never was a will 
that left fewer loopholes for litigation." 

" So I see," acknowledged John Flemings 
with a groan. To the last, he had hoped 
for some informality to be detected, for 
some ambiguity of expression, something 
that would leave an opening for a triangular 
duel in the Court of Chancery, in which 
the Lord of Pinchbeck's weighty purse 
might perhaps outlast the resources of other 
claimants. But now he saw that resistance 
was hopeless, and his legal adviser from 
Thavies Inn saw it too. So John Fleming, 
heir-at-law, and who had forty-eight hours 
previously exercised all the rights of owner- 
ship, now came cringing up to Oswald, to 
deprecate any anger on his part as to cer- 
tain cuttings-down of timber, serving no- 
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tices of ejectment, and other unpopular 
measures which he had already taken at 
Heavitree, under the belief that all there 
was his very own. But Oswald was in no 
mood to discuss with the dispossessed in- 
heritor of the Warwickshire property the 
details of its management. Turning to 
Dashwood, he addressed him in a tone that 
admitted of no denial : " Sir Frederick, I 
take the company here to witness that Miss 
Beatrice Fleming, your cousin, has most 
honourably offered to fulfil her engagement 
of marriage, of long standing, as all well 
know, with yourself. You have yet to give 
your answer." 

" I know no right which you have to 
champion my cousin's cause, or to interro- 
gate me," answered Dashwood, gruffly, 
but with less insolence of manner than be- 
fore. " But since you seem so interested 
in the subject. 111 tell you that I have no 
more intention of marrying the young lady 
you speak of than I have of cutting my 
throat — not so much, perhaps. Fm a poor 
man, and could not afford the luxury of a 
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wife, unless she had enough for both. I 
have waited, and hoped, for the chance of 
the dowager's fortune for years, and now it 
is lost, I cry off! and there's an end 
of it" 

" You give me back my promise ? you 
release me from it ? Say so. Sir Frederick, 
and be generous for once !" said Beatrice, 
imploringly ; and then she covered her face 
with her hands, and sank sobbing into a 
chair. 

" I release you, if that's what you want 
me to say," replied Sir Frederick, impa- 
tiently. " I hate a scene, and I have 
nothing to keep me here any longer ; so, 
good-bye to you all;" and he turned to look 
for his hat, when the sound of Violet May- 
brook's name struck upon his ear, and he 
turned towards a knot of the bystanders 
which had gathered around Sergeant Flint, 
and the members of which were eagerly 
discussing in an undertone the circum- 
stances of the late arrest 

"What's that you say ?" asked Dash wood, 
bluntly ; and then added : "I beg your 
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pardon. I am excited, and that sort of 
thing. But what was it you were saying 
about Miss Maybrook having been here ?" 

" We were merely saying," returned the 
Honourable and Reverend Fleming, "how 
distressing a thing it was for poor Mrs. 
Philip Dash wood. Good heavens ! In her 
very house, before her very eyes, a young 
person, for whom, as I understand, she had 
always shown the greatest affection, to be 
arrested for the murder of the poor lady's 
own child, a crime so cruel and cause- 
less " 

" Murder ! You must have been misin- 
formed, Mr. Fleming, if it is of Violet — 
of Miss Maybrook — that you speak !" 
gasped out Sir Frederick, his dry lips 
having some apparent difficulty in forming 
the words, but his manner instantly attract- 
ing every eye towards him. 

The Honourable and Reverend Fleming 
shook his head. 

" Unfortunately, I am not in error," he 
said, with some real feeling ; " were it so, 
poor Mrs. Philip would have been spared a 
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cruel stab to a heart that had suffered 
enough already; and that unhappy girl, 
who, as I am told, scarcely attempted to 
deny her guilt when taxed with it by the 
eye-witness, Miss Larpent, would have a 
less awful reckoning to face before human 
and divine justice. The motive, indeed, 
is as yet mere matter of conjecture ; 
but '' 

" She could have had no motive. If she 
did it, she must have been mad; but I, 
for one, do not believe the story. It was 
an accident. Every one knew " 

Here the baronet faltered in his speech, 
and looked uneasily around him. His face 
was blanched, suddenly, to an ashen pallor, 
and his very lips were white, and he seemed 
to shrink into himself, as if he had lost 
some inches of his tall stature, while his 
bloodshot eyes met, resentfully, every in- 
quiring glance that was bent upon him. 

" I do not wonder you are shocked, Sir 
Frederick," said some one near him. ** You 
were in Canada, I think, at the time '' 

" I Vras. And what of that T demanded 
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Dashwood fiercely ; and then bit his lip, as 
if in anger against himself for the impru- 
dent words. " I beg your pardon," he 
added — " this dreadful news — yes, the poor 

little boy " 

He snatched up his hat and pulled out 
his watch, muttering something about busi- 
ness in London, and shook hands with two 
or three of those nearest to him, and so 
edged his way towards the door. Sergeant 
Flint, narrowly observing him, dropped his 
hand into a side coat-pocket, and seemed 
to finger something there concealed, some- 
thing that opened softly, and shut with a 
sharp snap, as if its steel jaws had hungered 
to inclose a pair of manacled wrists. But 
Sir Frederick left the room without hin- 
drance, and his departure was an evident 
source of relief to all present. Beatrice 
Fleming had gone also, resisting Oswald's 
whispered request that she would remain, 
and was weeping upstairs in Mrs. Dash- 
wood's chamber. Nor did the assembly 
continue very long in session, the business 
of the day being done. There were re- 
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freshments laid out for them in another 
room, and of these they partook ; and there 
was clinking of wine-glasses and rattling of 
forks, while the two chief topics of conver- 
sation were, naturally, the unexpected dis^ 
posal of Lady Livingston's property, and 
the strange behaviour of the baronet The 
former of these two subjects had necessarily 
to be discussed with some degree of re~ 
ticence, owing to the presence of the new 
owner of Heavitree, and of the late one 
in the person of the heir-at-law. But 
no such reason seemed to bridle men's 
tongues as related to Dashwood's remark- 
able agitation on hearing of Violet's arrest. 

" I suppose the explanation simply is, 
that he was in love with her," said some- 
body : " he was quartered for a long time in 
Montreal, which was her native place." 

" I can scarcely suspect Sir Frederick of 
a disinterested attachment," sententiously 
rejoined the Honourable and Reverend 
Fleming. " If ever I saw Fear written on 
a man's face, I Sctw it to-day. If he had 
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been going to be hanged, he could scarcely 
have been more pale." 

Sergeant Flint, who was eating at a side- 
table, overheard this remark, and again 
lovingly fingered the handcuffs in his 
pocket And soon afterwards the party 
broke up, Oswald lingering the last, and 
endeavouring, but in vain, to obtain a few 
moments' speech of Beatrice before leaving. 

" Tell Miss Fleming that she shall hear 
from me from London," was the simple 
message which he sent before quitting the 
house. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

GIVEN AND TAKEN. 

S Miss Fleming at home ? Ah ! 
and Mrs. Dash wood ? better in 
health, but not recovered, eh ? 
Well, don't disturb her on my 
account Tell Miss Beatrice Fleming that 
Mr. Glegg — Goodeve and Glegg — is here 
on business which concerns her — ^business 
of great, of ve-ry great importance." 

It was Mr. Glegg who spoke at the door 
of Mrs. Philip Dashwood's pretty residence, 
the Dingle, and it was now precisely one 
week, day for day, since Mr. Glegg^s last 
visit to Whitborne, on the occasion of the 
reading of the will. He had not to wait 
very long before Beatrice, looking sad, pale, 
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and fair, like ia sweet, pure lily, came into 
the drawing-room, wherein so many events 
had of late taken place, of a nature quite 
foreign to the peaceful antecedents of that 
hitherto quiet nook. The windows were 
open, and the fragrant creepers still formed 
a screen through which the sea-breeze was 
filtered, and whence still came the busy 
hum of bees, making the most of every 
shining hour for the emolument of the 
winged commonwealth. What, to flower, 
or bee, or to the thrush that showed his 
speckled breast, and poured forth his clear, 
fresh carol, on the lawn beyond, signified 
human cares and passions, Violet's imputed 
crime, Mrs. Dash wood's sorrow, Sir Frede- 
rick's despairing fury, or the pang with 
which the dowager's heir-at-law resigned 
the fat heritage that he had clutched so 
readily ? 

" Miss Fleming, your most obedient ! 
This poor Mrs. Philip — ^better, I gather, 
but far from well ! yes ; that was to be 
expected," began the lawyer, rubbing his 
hands together, so that the rings he wore 
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tinkled faintly as they met " But my 
business to-day is with yourself, and permit 
me, Miss Beatrice, to say, that in the whole 
range of my professional experience, I have 
never undertaken to execute a similar 
errand to that with which my client,. Mr. 
Oswald Charlton, has this day charged me.** 
At the mention of Oswald's name a slight 
tinge of colour rose to Beatrice's pale cheeky 
but she merely bowed, and allowed Mr. 
Glegg to continue. " The document which 
I have brought with me is one of great, 
nay, of the greatest importance. It is not, 
as you see, very voluminous," and suiting 
the action to the word, the solicitor laid 
upon the table a thin blue packet of folded 
paper, endorsed in legal copperplate ; " but 
it has been well drawn and carefully re- 
vised, and I may add that it has been more 
rapidly prepared, in consequence of the 
urgency of my client's pressing request, 
than any settlement or mortgage deed that 
ever left our office. The character of its 
contents. Miss Fleming, I can briefly indi- 
cate. You are aware, as we all are, that 
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under the late Lady Livingston's will, so 
marvellously recovered, Mr. Charlton takes 
the whole property." 

" Yes ; I know that it is so," said Bea- 
trice smiling; "but I cannot see what 
I " 

" Have to do with the matter," put in 
Mr. Glegg ; " and, indeed, you must be 
surprised at my coming here to recapitulate 
what is already known. This is a deed of 
gift, by which Mr. Oswald Charlton at 
once makes over Heavitree Hall and its 
acres, the money in the funds, and, ahem ! 
all real and personal property accruing to 
him in virtue of Lady Livingston's will, 
freely and unconditionally, to yourself" 
And the lawyer leant back in his chair, as 
if to enjoy the amazement of the listener. 

" To me !" said Beatrice, with the simple 
wonder of a child. 

" To Miss Beatrice Fleming, her heirs, 
executors, administrators, and assigns," read 
out Mr. Glegg, with his eyes upon the 
folio sheets now open before him. " Mr. 
Charlton earnestly begged me to remind 
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you, should you feel any delicacy as to the 
acceptance of so magnificent a present, that 
in doing as he does, he is merely fulfilling 
what were unquestionably her ladyship's 
intentions during the last years of her life ; 
that she was in the habit of describing you 
as her heiress, and the future mistress of 
Heavitree, to all with whom she conversed 
in a confidential manner ; and that, in 
undertaking the search for the stolen will, 
he was acting solely with a view to your 
benefit, and in no sense for his own. To 
receive the gift in the same frank and loyal 
spirit in which it is made, is what he 
entreats you to do, firmly resolved as he is, 
never to profit by the unlooked-for liberality 
posthumously evinced by Lady Livingston 
towards himself." 

" Is that— all — that Mr. Charlton has 
asked you to say to me ?" asked Beatrice, 
speaking very slowly, and after a pause. 
The lawyer replied in the affirmative. 

" Nothing," he said, " prevented my 
client, immediately on the reading of the 
will, from publicly renouncing the rights 
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thus acquired in favour of Lady Living- 
stones natural heiress, save the fear that he 
should thus expose you to a renewal of Sir 
Frederick Dashwood^s mercenary courtship. 
That danger, however, was averted. We 
all heard the baronet distinctly release you 
from your promise, if, indeed, any such 
pledge would be held binding to a man 
whose only alternative has been between 
the disgrace of flight and the ignominy of 
a felon's death." 

" How !" exclaimed Beatrice, starting as 
she heard these ominous words ; " what has 
he done so dreadful as to bring upon him 
consequences such as these of which you 
speak } I knew him to be wild and reck- 
less, but " 

"Ah, my dear young lady," intervened 
the more worldly-wise solicitor, " when you 
come to be as old, and to have seen as 
much of the shady side of human nature 
as I have done, you will be better able to 
understand the potentiality of mischief that 
exists beneath a showy outside. But at 
any rate, some paper was found artfully 
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concealed, which it appeared that Miss 
Maybrook always carried about her person, 
and the contents of which were a formal 
promise of marriage, in the handwriting of 
Captain (not then Sir Frederick) Dash- 
wood, and signed by him. This, of itself, 
would be nothing, but the wording of the 
compact is compromising in the highest 
degree, for it goes on to say : ' Should I, 
through her act, become heir to my grand- 
father's baronetcy;' and the meaning of this, 
when read by the light thrown upon it by 
Miss Larpent s revelations, ^ is only too 
clear." 

"Horrible! most horrible !" said Beatrice, 
shuddering ; " tnis will be a new grief to 
poor Mrs. Dash wood, who never thought 
worse of Sir Frederick than that he was 
indolent and wasteful, and even to me, 
little cause as I had to like or to esteem 
him, it is sad to hear it — if it is really pos- 
sible that he could have plotted against the 
life of a poor child. But it is too mon- 
strous to be true, surely, surely, Mr. 
Glegg ?" 
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" Unluckily, Miss Fleming," answered 
the lawyer, " your cousin has made a vir- 
tual confession by absconding ; though, 
indeed, by so doing, he has up to the 
present time, eluded arrest. I, for one, 
should not be sorry were he never to be 
brought to the bar of human justice ; not 
from any sympathy with such a wretch — 
quite Richard III. over again — but then, 
the disgrace to the family ! Nor is it likely 
that if he gets clear of England, and of 
British law, he will escape the punishment 
that must follow a needy, broken fugitive, 
skulking on the frontiers of the civilized 
world, and ever fearful of being recognized 
and brought back under some treaty of 
extradition. As for Miss Maybrook, she 
has been taken before a magistrate, but the 
crime of which she is accused comes under 
the jurisdiction of a colonial court, not an 
imperial one. So soon as certain formali- 
ties have been complied with, she is to be 
sent to Canada, there to take her trial. 
Hitherto, there has been some difficulty 
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as regards the evidence But I don't 

think you quite follow me, Miss Fleming." 

" No. I was thinking," said Beatrice^ 
looking up, " what an escape from worse 
than death had been mine !" 

" Indeed it has," returned the lawyer^ 
cordially ; " though I admit that none of us 
suspected Sir Frederick to be quite so 
black as he has since been painted. But 
with respect to the business in hand, what 
answer may I take back to my client — as 
refers, I mean, to the deed of gift ?" 

" The gift ! I accept it," answered Bea- 
trice, simply. 

" I am very glad to hear it," said the 
solicitor, "and so will Mr. Charlton be, I 
am sure. I never knew any man more 
eager to acquire a property than he has 
been to get quit of this one. So if you 
will kindly sign this acknowledgment, my 
work will be complete, and you shall be 
placed in possession of your rights without 
an instant's unnecessary delay. The will 
was proved, I may as well mention, with 
unusual expedition ; but then there was no 
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one to oppose probate, since Mr. John 
Fleming preferred to make a virtue of 
necessity, and the proctor did his work 
quickly. So if you will kindly sign here, 
where you see the red wafers and the pencil 
marks, and again here, and here, I shall not 
have to trouble you any further." 

" Took it," said Mr. Glegg to himself as 
he looked from the window of his first-class 
carriage, in the up-train that bore him back 
to busy London — " took it, as a child takes 
a raspberry-jam tart, and apparently quite 
as much as a matter of course. No doubt, 
no hesitation, none of those delicate scruples 
of which my Quixote of a client was so 
much afraid. After all, who could have 
the stoicism to refuse the snug place in 
Warwickshire, with its meadows and its 
fields, coal-pit, coppice, hedge-row timber, 
and park of fat fallow deer browsing so 
contentedly beside that reedy, swan-haunted 
mere that they call the lake ?" And then 
Mr. Glegg fell to speculating on the proba- 
bilities of Beatrice's future life. Would 
she marry ? Of that there was, he thought. 
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but little doubt. And would she, or her 
husband, whoever he might be, put faith in 
another attorney, or continue to manage 
the property and to receive the rents per 
Goodeve and Glegg, as had for years been 
the habit of the dowager ? The firm would 
still go on under the old flag, even though 
poor Mr. Samuel Goodeve should never 
again darken the doors of the Bedford Row 
office with his bodily presence. The un- 
fortunate senior partner had somewhat im- 
proved in health since the miserable night 
when he was brought helpless home, but 
he was very feeble and childish, mentally 
considered ; and one of his daughters was 
already on her way, overland, from Luck- 
now, to assist in tending " poor papa." 

It was late in the evening when a com- 
missionaire showed his medalled breast 
and empty coat-sleeve on the stairs of 
Oswald's chambers, bearing a note from 
Mr. Glegg, informing the unwilling heir 
that his proffer to cede Lady Livingston's 
bequest had been immediately accepted, 
and the acknowledgment signed. It would 
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not be accurate to assert that Oswald^s 
feelings, on perusing this missive, were 
those of unmixed pleasure. It was quite 
true that his chief fear had been lest Bea- 
trice, through reserve or pride, or a not 
unnatural reluctance to be enriched through 
his divesting himself of the fortune which 
had so strangely descended to him, should 
decline the great gift which he had urged 
upon her. Over and over again did he tell 
himself that he was unfeignedly glad that 
no such impediment had occurred, that he 
was well rid of Heavitree and its belongings, 
and that what he had done* was but an act 
of simple justice, calling for no peculiar 
gratitude. Yet, somehow, Mr. Glegg's 
note seemed unsatisfactory, and Beatrice to- 
have been perhaps over ready to take the 
splendid present, without apparently much 
thought of the bestower. Then he chid 
himself for this feeling of groundless dis- 
content, averring that lawyers' epistles were 
always dry and ungracious in style, and 
that he was wrong to expect that Beatrice 
should see, in what he had done, anything 
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beyond a restoration to herself of what was 
fairly hers. " I should not wonder," he 
said, as he threw away the end of his cigar, 
" if my poor old aunt really intended this 
bequest to be a sort of secret trust, for 
Beatrice's benefit, since Lady Livingston 
must have had a shrewd guess that this 
leaving the property away from her would 
serve to free her from that luckless pledge 
to Dashwood. What a Machiavel, in her 
proper sphere of marrying and giving in 
marriage, the dear old woman must have 
been 1 Why, if the baronet had not been 
blinded by his own short-sighted selfish- 
ness, he need not have fallen so readily 
into the trap. He had but to hold Beatrice 
to her word But then, again, he pro- 
bably judged of my conduct by his own : 
and, besides, the fellow must have been 
miserable indeed, always, waking or sleep- 
ing, with a rope around his guilty neck. I 
don't wonder that he was not as ready- 
witted at an emergency as he might other- 
wise have been. And Beatrice — yes, she 
will be rich now, and, I hope, happy." 
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In the morning, however, the postman 
on his early rounds brought him the follow- 
ing letter, bearing the Whitborne post- 
mark : 

" Mr. Glegg will have told you, I dare 
say, how I accepted your generous — your 
more than generous proposal to give me 
all that our dear, dear old friend left by her 
will to you. And I am afraid, too, that he 
has reported my behaviour as that of a very 
graceless and ungrateful little creature, be- 
cause I did not even ask him to thank you 
for your great goodness to me. I do so 
now, from my heart ; and I am not proud 
enough or foolish enough to feel any false 
shame at taking, from your hand, such a 
gift On one condition, however, do I 
agree to this ; and as I could riot bring my 
self to speak of that to the lawyer, I pre- 
ferred to say nothing — but my mind was 
made up at once. I am free now, and I 
accept, along with your splendid present of 
the inheritance, that other offer which you 
formerly made to me, beside the fountains 
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in the dear old garden at Richmond. If 
I were to add the conventional words, 
* should you still be of the same mind/ I 
should be self-convicted of a bit of silly 
affectation, and you would have a right to 
scold me for it. But I know you love me, 
dear ; know that your brave, true heart has 
not cooled towards me, although it is pos- 
sible — we women are taught from child- 
hood to conceal our feelings — that you may 
be less certain of my regard for you. If 
so, doubt me no longer. You never, never 
can guess the bitter, bitter pang with which 
I submitted to give you up, in obedience to 
my dead mother's wish, and in fulfilment of 
a solemn pledge, now happily at an end 
I owe it to you, dear Oswald, to tell you 
that, of my own free will, I accept both 
your offers ; and my acceptance of one is 
conditional on the other's being still your 
wish, as it is that of 

"Beatrice Fleming." 

The note qided almost abruptly, as it 
had begun without the customary prefix. 
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We may safely conjecture, however, that 
more than one sheet of paper had been 
spoiled in the vain attempts of the writer 
to content herself by commencing with 
"Dear Mr. Charlton," "Dear Oswald,'' 
and the like. And Oswald guessed some- 
what of this, as he pressed the letter to his 
lips again and again. He was happy now. 
Strange magic of the pen, when a few lines 
of black and white can make all the dif- 
ference between rapturous joy and brood- 
ing care ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



ESCAPE. 




HEN Dash wood left the pretty- 
house by the sea-shore, where the 
tidings of Violet Maybrook's ar- 
rest had so suddenly reached him, 
he had need of all his self-command to 
preserve the steadiness of brain, and the 
firmness of nerve which, as he instinctively- 
felt, could alone save him at this pass. It 
was characteristic of the man that, after his 
brisk walk to the station, and although the 
glasses and decanters glittered teniptingly 
on the refreshment counter, he abstained 
from the. stimulants which habit had ren- 
dered all but indispensable to him. At 
another time, under any pressure of annoy- 
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ance, he would have tossed off glass after 
glass of fiery brandy, and have felt the 
stronger and the cooler for the dose of 
burning alcohol. But there are two classes 
— not of drunkards, but of drinkers — ^the 
abject slaves of Circe's cup, who could not 
pass it by were death the penalty ; and the 
men to whom " nips," and " pegs," and 
"pick-me-ups," and all the modern euphem- 
isms for drams, are as mother's milk, but 
who have sufficient moral fibre to grow 
wary in the hour of danger, and to eschew 
what our men-of-war's men once knew as. 
" Dutch courage," at the very moment 
when the exhausted system most craves 
for its support. 

" Not a drop, if I know it, until I am 
clear out of this !" muttered Sir Frederick, 
as, with his hat pulled over his eyes, he 
paced the platform, tramping to and fro, 
until the train should arrive. 

On his way up to London, he thought 
more deeply and persistently than was his 
wont, weighing the chances for and against 
his security. Time was to him life. He 

15—2 
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had sense enough to know that But for 
all else, the tact which he displayed was 
merely that of the fox that hears the fences 
crack, and sees the gorse shiver as the 
mottled hounds burst in upon the covert, 
and steals away down-wind towards the 
distant earths, leaving younger members of 
the vulpine family to be torn by the white 
fangs. Violet, he thought, would not be- 
tray him. But then there was the promise 
of marriage, drawn up at her dictation, and 
which he had been fool enough to write 
and sign ; and there was Aphy Larpent to 
figure in the witness-box, and there was 
the motive, palpable to all. Why had not 
that sallow little imp. Aphrodite, mentioned 
his name at the first ? Had she done so, 
he would have been behind iron bars long 
before. She had no friendly feeling to- 
wards him, but she might have desired to 
extract more money from his fears. She 
had had hundreds from him already, and 
to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs 
might not appear to Aphy Larpent to be 
sound policy. But the absence of a reason 
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for the astounding crime laid to Violet's 
charge was certain to set many a mind at 
work to solve the dark enigma, and who 
could profit by the boy s death, but his 
cousin and successor ? Then, too, the writ- 
ten promise — ^how lucky that it had not 
been instantly found — must sooner or later 
turn up, for that was not the kind of docu- 
ment which women destroy, and were it 
once produced in court, Aphrodite would 
have no further restraint upon her tongue, 
and could tell all she knew, and perhaps a 
little more. 

But he could not fly, save on wings of 
gold. Once the fugitive from justice relied 
mainly on a fleet horse and a fair start. 
Let him gain some dozen leagues at the 
outset, and it would go hard if he could not 
cross the border, and be safe. But rail- 
ways, newspapers, the wires of the tele- 
graph, the camera of the photographer, the 
treaties that link the police of distant realms 
into a mutual assistance society for the con- 
fusion of evil-doers — these things throw 
fearfully heavy odds against the outlaw of 
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modem days. Before he has covered a 
fifth of the distance that lies between him 
and his city of refuge, a legion of enemies^ 
who now hear his name for the first time^ 
prepare to beset his path. Every outlet is 
stopped, every movement anticipated ; and 
wheresoever he may turn his hunted head, 
fresh bloodhounds follow hotly at his heels, 
fresh curiosity sets a snare for him, in every 
town and seaport, among lone moorland 
farms, in out-of-the-way villages, till the 
whole world seems in league to drag him 
back to punishment. Escape, then, even 
with the command of money, was very 
difficult, as he knew ; but without it, im- 
possible. Under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, every day, every hour, was of 
vital importance. 

It was a relief to Dashwood that no one 
seemed to take any particular notice of him- 
when he alighted at the terminus, and that 
he was allowed to step into a cab, and rattle 
off, unquestioned, and apparently unob- 
served. He had given in a loud voice, the 
address of his club ; but before he was half 
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a mile from the station, he called to the 
driver to set him down at the comer of 
Pitt Street It was not until he had 
watched the man climb to his box, gather 
up his reins, and go clattering off, that he 
ventured to knock at the door of the 
baron's place of business. It was, how- 
ever, too late, and Baron Swartz was gone 
from the hive where he made his money. 

Mention has been made of a certain 
suburban villa, palatial in size and splen- 
dour, where the Behemoth, out of office 
hours, dwelt, and where he dispensed, ac- 
cording to Dashwood's club friend, the 
major, a princely hospitality to a select few 
Thither Sir Frederick now repaired, and 
after much importunity and some bribery, 
induced a servant to take in his card, with 
an earnest request for an interview pen- 
cilled upon it, to his master. 

" I should think it as much as my place 
was worth, so strict as master is about being 
not at home to gentlemen without an ap- 
pointment," said the footman, who relented, 
as he pocketed Dashwood's two sovereigns ; 
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" but it so happens my time's up on Wed- 
nesday week, and as I am going into the 
publican line, Fm not anxious for a cha- 
racter. FU do it, sir!" 

And he went; the other liveried me- 
nials, whose tenure of service was too 
permanent to have permitted them to dis- 
obey orders, hanging about among the yel- 
low marble pillars of the huge hall, and 
betting beer on and against the probabilities 
of the visitor's admission. But the beer 
had to be paid for by those who, on the 
strength of precedent, had been the most 
confident of success, for the answer was a 
request that Sir Frederick would " step in" 
to a room adjoining the billiard-room and 
conservatory. " The baron would see him 
directly." And the baron was as good as 
his word. 

When the Behemoth came into the room 
where Dashwood awaited his audience, he 
gave a little start at the sight of his visitor's 
face. 

"Ah! it has come, then !" he said quickly, 
but in a low voice. 
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" I don't think I quite understand what 
you mean," faltered out the baronet, in 
whose projects the design of reposing con- 
fidence in another person had certainly no 
share. 

" Pardon me ! you underrate your per- 
spicacity — and mine," rejoined the money- 
lender, coolly ; " look in the glass there !" 

The haggard, careworn countenance 
which Dashwood beheld in the mirror told 
tales. He scowled at the reflection of his 
own handsome, desperate face, and fixed 
his eyes, not on those of the baron, but on 
the baron's embroidered shirt-front and 
gleaming studs. " You know of it, then T 
he asked, in a low, hollow voice. 

" Partly I know and partly guess," said 
the Behemoth, with his faultless but pains- 
taking pronunciation of the English tongue, 
and his habitual smiling serenity of aspect : 
" I make it my business to know, where my 
clients are concerned. Yes, I always ex- 
pected this. It has come a little earlier 
than I had calculated, it is true ; but then 
social problems cannot be solved with 
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mathematical closeness, after all. So you 
wish to leave London, then ? Wish to- 
travel ? Your health demands it, does it 
not ?** 

Dashwood ground out an oath between 
his set teeth. " I never know," he said, 
doggedly, " when you speak seriously^ 
Anyhow, you have guessed rightly. Will 
you help me — yes or no ?" 

" That is entirely a question of terms," 
answered the baron, composedly : " I will 
give you your answer as soon as you have 
replied to a question or two of mine. That 
the old lady's will was found, and that you 
went to the reading of it to-day, I am of 
course aware. A little bird whispered as 
much as that to me. You take nothing by 
it ? No, no ! And the pretty cousin " 

" The pretty cousin, as you call her, gets 
nothing either. All goes to that fairspoken 
nephew of the old woman's husband, Os- 
wald Charlton," interrupted Dashwood, 
peevishly ; " not that it matters now." 

" So I conclude," chimed in the Behe- 
moth^ with an amused interest. "So so. 
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that was the old lady's game ; neat play^ 
for the spindle side, but not without risk — 
well, well ! Now, Sir Frederick, what sum 
do you require ? This is the wind-up, you 
know !" 

Dashwood made answer, sullenly, that 
he wanted a thousand pounds. It was little 
enough, heaven knew, he said, wherewith to 
begin the world. It was little enough, as 
compared with the value to be ultimately 
realized from the fragments of his grand- 
father's inheritance. But he would take it,, 
if he could have it at once, and be gone. 
The baron laughed, not coarsely, but with 
a little silvery laugh that was apt to grate 
on the ears of those who, under peculiar 
circumstances, listened to it. 

** You must not tell me," he said, as he 
watched the baronet wincing under its in- 
fluence, " anything which I do not wish 
to know. You must not talk to me of be- 
ginning the world. Bah ! You have been 
hard hit on some of your English racing 
engagements, and you would redeem your 
fortunes by a glorious coup at Homburg ; 
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is it not so ? But you must be moderate. 
Considering the advances I have made, 
and the loss of interest, a thousand pounds 
would be preposterously too much, too 
much by the half. And another member 
of my profession would compel you to 
accept three hundred in cash, a hundred 
in wine, and a hundred in, say cigars. 
Again, the banks are closed for the 
day, and it might be inconvenient to 
an impatient man — you men of pleasure 
are always impatient — ^to await their re- 
opening to-morrow that he might cash a 
cheque. Now, if, to oblige you, I were to 
say five hundred pounds, what you call on 
the nail, rubis sur ongky as our French 
neighbours say, would you thank me for 
my good nature ?" 

"Really, Baron Swartz " began Dash- 
wood, in an expostulatory tone ; but the 
Behemoth cut him short. 

" Really, my very dear Sir Frederick," 
he said, blandly, " it is to take, or to leave. 
I have made a great concession, already, in 
consenting to deviate from my rules, and 
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to discuss business at my private residence, 
and in my hours of recreation. One word 
more, and you must call in Pitt Street if 
you desire to come to terms. — ^What is it 
you mutter ? That I take advantage of 
your necessities ? Why, of course I do, 
my very good friend, of course I do. I 
have Benthan, and Smith, and all the 
authorities on my €ide. I am buying you, 
dear sir, in the cheapest market, consistent 
with buying you at all, and I will not de- 
viate one fraction from my offer. There 
are very few men in London, let me tell 
you, who could pull so much out of a 
drawer at a moment's warning." 

And the result of the colloquy was that 
Dashwood, after half an hour's delay for 
the preparation of the needful bills of ex- 
change and memoranda, passively signed 
his name where the baron bade him, and 
thrust the notes and gold into an inner 
breast-pocket 

" You will write to me, may I venture to 
hope, from abroad ?" said the smiling Be- 
hemoth, as he held out his ringed hand in 
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sign of parting salutation : " or, when you 
are back in town, call on me — always in 
Pitt Street Nay, nay, you must not tell 
me that the time will be never. You will 
grow tired of the continent, and return. 
Of course you will. So now, adieu !" 

It was evident, even to Dashwood, that 
Baron Swartz utterly declined to compre- 
hend anything which it might be disagree- 
able to recapitulate in a witness-box. In 
spite of the very hard bargain which had 
been driven with him, Dashwood left the 
Behemoth's stately portals with a lighter 
heart than that with which he had gone in. 
Half a loaf is proverbially better than a 
cupboard wholly bare ; and small as was 
the sum in hand, it was larger than any of 
which he had lately enjoyed the use, and 
he hugged the thick roll of notes to his 
heart as he moved eastward. Life is 
strangely sweet, even to a tracked and 
branded felon. Dashwood was full of 
readiness and resource, now that it was a 
question of saving his skin. U had not 
always been sb. But a danger from out- 
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^ide stimulates vitality, while distress within 
puts us out of love with life. 

It was twilight, when a mounted patrol, 
slowly riding along the Great North Road, 
took some notice of a stalwart fellow with 
an ash-stick, and a red bundle, and a fell of 
dark unkempt hair hanging from beneath 
the slouched cap he wore, and a shabby 
suit of frayed velveteen, trudging sturdily 
away from London. Stalwart tramps, 
usually with ash-sticks, and often bearing 
bundles, red or blue, are such very common 
objects of the metropolitan highways, that 
this one would have attracted no observa- 
tion, had it not been that the man, close 
shaved as he was, had somewhat of that 
nameless bearing which a soldier finds it 
hard to shake off. But a deserter would 
scarcely be seen leaving London ; while if 
the solitary traveller had been lately an in- 
mate of one of her Majesty's prisons, it 
was clear th^t his hair would have been of 
shortened proportions. More likely was 
he a "bonnet," or confederate of some 
thimble-rig or wheel-of-fortune gang, bound 
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to a distant race-meeting. "After no good^ 
rU warrant him !" grumbled the policeman^ 
and then forgot him, and went on. 

Much the same face, but this time sur- 
mounted by short-cut hair of a tawny- 
reddish tint, crisply curling beneath a billy- 
cock hat, belonged to a drover-like per- 
son, rough and taciturn, who smoked a 
blackened stump of a pipe, while leanings 
against a tree just beyond the reach of the 
railway company's counterblast (rigidly en- 
forced against third-class customers such 
as he), outside a station in the Potteries^ 
while waiting for a train to convey him, at 
parliamentary pace and fare, to a cattle- 
market on the Welsh borders. It was a 
fair-haired, strong-limbed man, with some- 
what of the sailor in his speech and garb, 
who trudged patiently along the Cornish 
roads, past brown moor and gaping mine- 
shaft, on his road to Falmouth. For well- 
made wigs are to be had in London back 
streets at short notice, and slopsellers in 
every large town have on hand an assort- 
ment of garments adapted for nearly every 
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rank in life. The sleepy old Cornish sea- 
port is not the place that it was when fleets 
of outward bound West Indiamen lay 
there, waiting for the tardy convoy that 
should guard them from French sea-wolves 
and Yankee privateersmen, or when shat- 
tered men-of-war, each with a leash of 
riddled prizes in tow, put in to refit before 
obeying the order to "join, off Ushant/^ 
But there is still traffic between the Spanish 
Main and the Antilles and Falmouth, and 
the good ship " Nancy Norris," bound for 
Demerara, presently called at the far- 
western port for the tin that was to com- 
plete her cargo, and there took on board 
some steerage passengers, miners, smiths, 
carpenters, such as are in demand in equa- 
torial America, and among these the sailor- 
fellow with the fair hair, to whose embarka- 
tion no impediment was offered, either by 
health officers or the local police. And 
thus Sir Frederick Dashwood left his native 
country — for ever. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



OFF ANTICOSTI. 




UTWARD bound, the good steam- 
ship " Quebec " went gallantly 
cleaving the waves of the At- 
lantic. Hers had been no fair- 
weather passage, no holiday-trip, such as 
those quick summer runs between the Old 
World and the New, that form the delight 
of tourists, and win the eulogies of those 
to whom a cabin is a torture-chamber, and 
Neptune a grand inquisitor, fertile in de- 
vising torments for his sea-sick vassals. 
In mid-ocean, the " Quebec'' had had to do 
battle for her life against an enemy power- 
ful enough to test the toughness of her 
build, and the skill and daring of her cap- 
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tain and her crew. Caught in the wide- 
sweeping net of a giant cyclone, she had 
undergone such a buffeting as old sailors 
see but rarely in their seafaring career ; 
and for many hours it had seemed as if 
the existence of vessel and ship's company 
hung by a thread, but she had struggled 
through the tempest without foundering. 
Then it was, with an ink-black sky above, 
with the deafening roar of the great storm, 
filling the murky air with a sound which 
superstition might easily liken to the rush 
and flapping of monstrous wings, as if 
some demon-brood were at large upon the 
deep, that it was seen of what quality men 
and women were. 

On board of the " Quebec" were sundry 
persons of both sexes — of the masculine 
gender mostly — who kept up a goodly 
appearance before the world. There were 
fine old men ; vigorous, argumentative per- 
sons in the prime of life ; slapdash young 
fellows who doffed the world aside, and 
bade it pass. There were also dashing 
specimens of the girl of the period ; iron- 
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bound, tight-jawed old maids, encyclopse- 
dias of knowledge ; matrons puffed up with 
social dignity and moral pride, unconsciously 
imitating the frog in iE sop's vulgar fable. 
It was not these, among the passengers^ 
who bore up the best in the hour of danger. 
Nor, among the forecastle Jacks, the fire- 
men, deck-hands, and stokers, was it the 
brawling braggart, always in hot water 
when ashore, and whose fines for assaults 
and damaged glass were a heavy tax on 
his monthly wages, who was readiest to 
reduce sail, or to bear a hand at the wheel, 
when the decks were deluged by the clear 
green water breaking over rail and bulwark, 
and when boats were torn from the davits, 
and hen-coops full of cackling poultry, spars, 
rope-coils, and miscellaneous lumber, washed 
out to sea. Does any one suppose that in 
India, when the hostile cannon are nimbly 
served, and the horsehoofs of the enemy's 
cavalry raise a miniature dust-storm, 
through which are dimly visible turbaned 
heads and glinting spear-points, and the 
foe come swarming in their strength, and 
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the fire is hot, and the odds fearful, that it 
is the loud, dissipated young officer, or the 
pompous, red-faced oracle of the mess- 
table to whom the men turn for guidance ? 
No ; the true captain, the born leader, 
turns out to be some quiet, thoughtful fel- - 
low, of no account at ball and race- course, 
who springs forward when seniors fall or 
flinch, and whom, as if by instinct, the 
soldiers follow, modest, and unassuming 
though he be, into the very jaws of 
death. 

No one on board of the " Quebec " gave 
proof of a more impassible courage than 
did a young passenger, going out, under 
custody of the police, to take her trial at 
Montreal on a charge of murder. How 
had times changed with her since, less than 
a year ago, she had crossed to Europe in 
the same ship in which she was now a dis- 
graced captive ! Under the dreadful cir- 
cumstances of her position, she demeaned 
herself as few others could have done, 
almost winning belief in her innocence 
from those who marked her simple dignity 
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of bearing. When first the hideous charge 
was brought against her in England, she 
had scarcely made so much as a protest 
against its truth. It was different now. 
Calmly and firmly she had made her stand 
before the magistrate's petty tribunal in 
London. The Treasury lawyers, while 
agreeing that they had no choice but to 
send her for trial to the Dominion, had 
been staggered in their suspicions of her 
by the noble gentleness with which she 
endured the venomous verbal assaults of 
her foe and accuser. Aphrodite Larpent. 
There was now no petulance, no terror, 
nothing such as we are all prone to associ- 
ate with the idea of a detected criminal. 

Before Violet had been long at sea, the 
opinion of the little public on board of the 
steam-packet had undergone a considerable 
change. At first, none would eat at the 
same board with a suspected murderess. 
Mothers almost shrieked as they tore away 
the children who were attracted by her 
sweet face — children had always loved her 
— and came sidling shyly up to the beauti- 
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ful lady who sat all alone, as if forsaken of 
all. The virtuous shrank from contact 
with her, as though she had carried the 
contagion of the plague in the hem of her 
robe. But soon there were two parties in 
the ship — the champions of Violet, and the 
partisans against her; and anon most of 
these latter lost the rancour of their hos- 
tility to her, and wavered in their minds as 
to her guilt. The worst that could be told 
of her had been told. But the first shock 
and horror of the accusation spent, some- 
what of a reaction set in. Suppose, so 
men and women said, the charge were 
false — the mere product of obvious malig- 
nity and of baffled greed ; suppose Dash- 
wood's written promise to have been a 
forgery, or if not so, to have borne a diffe- 
rent construction from that damning one 
first put upon it : or, again, presume that 
the captain's intentions were evil, but not 
understood by this pure, simply nurtured 
girl, and that what seemed to others a 
fiendish compact appeared to her as a mere 
pledge to marry, the condition being over- 
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looked. An unfortunate accident — that 
was what she had called it from the first — 
den)^ing, too, her own presence on the 
scene, until the boy was already beyond 
reach, in the swirling waters towards which 
his drunken attendant had permitted him 
to stray alone — suppose, and it well might 
be so — that the catastrophe were no more 
than this, how cruel, how undeserved, was 
Miss Maybrook's present position ! 

Had Violet said more in her own defence, 
the disputatious element which lurks in us 
all, to a greater or less degree, might have 
become aroused. But she said very little, 
and those who took up the cudgels in her be- 
half did not, as often occurs, find their chief 
hindrance in her rash assertions or impru- 
dent admissions. What was positively 
known of her antecedents was all good. 
Her reputation was without stain. She 
had tended the perishing poor in a time of 
selfish panic. In misadventures by flood 
and field, she had saved lives at no light 
risk to her own. Mrs. Philip Dashwood, 
of whom she spoke in terms of affection. 
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had been deeply attached to her; Lady 
Livingston, whose purloined will she had 
given back into proper keeping, when 
snatched from the hands of the thief, had 
bequeathed her money ; little Charley had 
been her loyal, tiny friend. The telegraph 
had already wafted from each side of the 
Atlantic much information which had 
found its way into print, but although 
gossiping tongues had been let loose, 
nothing to Miss May brook's discredit had 
been elicited. On the contrary, her former 
schoolfellows, her former patronesses, were 
up in arms, and could the old English 
ordeal have been revived, Violet need 
have had little fear of walking barefooted 
and blindfold among the red-hot plough- 
shares, so many compurgators would 
have started forward to share her 
trial. Whose memory could rake up 
cruelty or baseness against her ? She was 
Truth itself — free from all that degrades, 
all that soils a reputation. Honest as the 
day, she had given good counsel to many 
a flighty young belle of the Canadian ball- 
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rooms ; and twenty tongues could avouch 
that she had striven to save even Aphy 
Larpent from her liaison with her be- 
trayer. 

Then came the storm. There was, as 
the song says, work for the men, weeping 
for the women. The male passengers 
were compelled by the urgency of the 
common peril to bear a hand, for hours 
together, at the pumps. Seams had opened,, 
rivets started ; there was more water in 
the hold than a careful ship*s carpenter 
likes to gauge with line and plummet ; the 
engines strained their steel thews and 
sinews in fighting against the mountain 
waves and raging wind ; the vessel groaned 
and quivered like a sentient thing in pain ; 
six strong arms were not too many at the 
wheel ; the canvas spread was but a storm-^ 
jib and storm-sail of the stoutest web and 
scantiest surface ; it was hardly possible to 
keep the •* Quebec*' under steerage- way ; no 
idlers could be spared. Cook and steward 
had to toil with the rest of the crew. There 
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was no time to nurse sick passengers, or to 
. allay the fears of the timid. 

In that emergency, Violet Maybrook 
had won golden opinions from all. Her 
spirit had actually appeared to rise at the 
imminence of the danger, but hers was the 
self-imposed task of soothing the terrified, 
and ministering to such as lay ill and 
helpless, in the state-rooms which they 
never thought to quit alive. More than 
one of her own sex, who had been severe 
in judging her, was smitten to the heart at 
the sight of her frank and gentle kindness, 
and clung, shuddering, to her firm hand, as 
the tumult and the cries on deck seemed 
to indicate the nearness of the final 
disaster. The frightened children could 
be comforted by her, when they paid little 
heed to the feeble exhortations of their 
alarmed parents. But what she liked best 
was to be on deck, where no woman, save 
her, was seen throughout that terrible 
weather, her dark hair blowing wildly to 
and fro in the gale, and the drenching 
clouds of white spray flying around her. 
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She was a favourite with the old com- 
mander of the ship— the very captain who 
had taken charge of her on the vo3^ge to 
England the year before — and he had not 
the heart to send her below in the un- 
ceremonious fashion in which he would 
have ordered another to get out of harm's 
way. " All I bargain for, my dear," he 
said gruffly, " is, that when the sea comes 
aboard of us, you*ll remember to get hold 
of a shroud, or a ringbolt, or something 
that will bear clinging to ; and keep your 
grip until the water runs off again. You're 
not a chicken-heart, I know that well 
enough, but keep cool when we ship more 
brine than is good for us." 

Nor was Violet a drone in the hive. 
Her strength allowed her to be of no use 
where hard labour was in question, but the 
rugged forecastle men more than once set up 
a cheer of hearty admiration as they saw her 
fearless face and graceful figure amongst 
them, and worked the more valiantly, 
because their toil was done beneath the 
eyes of one so lovely and so insensible to 
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danger. " Have a care, miss ; for the 
love of Heaven, have a care !" was the 
cry, more than once, when some curling 
giant of a wave arched his foamy neck, 
like a wrathful serpent, over the ship's 
bows, and sent a very mill-race of seething 
water from stem to stern along the deck,, 
washing away with it every loose object. 
But the sailors found before long that 
Violet's activity and presence of mind 
were safeguards that never failed her, and 
in their rough approval of her brave 
spirit and rare beauty, they gave her the 
name of the " Luck of the Ship." Nor 
was she less popular when she voluntered 
to serve out the rations of hot grog, for 
the distribution of which a man could ill 
be spared, to the passengers and seamen 
on duty at the clanking chain-pumps ; with 
a kindly word of encouragement for those 
who were beginning to despair of keeping 
the leak under and the vessel afloat. 

The storm was over now. The cyclone 
had gone whirling on to strew the seas 
with havoc elsewhere, and the " Quebec," 
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plugged and stopped, and bolted afresh, as 
to the damaged portion of her hull, was 
able to complete her voyage, with smooth 
water and light breezes. Cape Race, with 
its cap of cloud and mantle of fogs, that 
grisly sentinel that is thrust out so far, as 
the out-post of North America, was safely 
passed. So was Cape Breton. Those 
were the savage cliffs of Anticosti that 
frowned, to the right, across the Gulf of the 
St. Lawrence. To the left lay the shores of 
New Brunswick. The weather was clear ; 
the engines worked well ; yet a little, and 
the steamer would be breasting the swift 
stream of the mighty river that afforded a 
broad highway for the sharp keel to 
traverse. But what Violet had done, 
while yet the tempest strove for the 
mastery with all that centuries of patient 
progress have enabled weak man to con- 
struct, and almost conquered, was not for- 
gotten when the haven was near, and the 
perils of the voyage at an end. An illogi- 
cal half-belief in her innocence had grown 
up, and she was treated with a strange 
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blending of pity and respect by young and 
old. It would have been well for Miss 
Maybrook if the living freight of the 
^* Quebec " had been there and then impan- 
nelled as a jury to decide upon her case. 
The praise she had deservedly won, went 
far to prove to those around her that she 
was wrongfully accused of that great and 
heinous crime for which she was soon to 
take her trial. 

From the first, she had been allowed 
almost entire liberty on board. There was 
a detective officer on board — no other 
than our old friend Sergeant Flint — whose 
errand would not be discharged until he 
should hand over the person of his priso- 
ner to the colonial authorities. But, be- 
yond keeping an eye upon her movements 
during the earlier portion of the voyage, 
the policeman in no way attempted to 
place her under any species of restraint; 
nor would the tough old skipper, naturally 
the autocrat of his own craft, have sanc- 
tioned any unnecessary harshness towards 
a passenger in Violefs position. A ship 
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IS, indeed, of all jails, the most difficult to 
escape from, and hence the comparative 
liberty granted to Miss Maybrook. It so 
happened, too, that poor Sergeant Flint 
was as abject a sufferer from sea-sickness 
— that capricious malady, which often 
spares the frail, to fasten its fangs on some 
robust victim whose bodily vigour contrasts 
oddly with the prostration which accom- 
panies the complaint — as the feeblest 
woman on board. He had taken his spell 
at pumping with the rest, but was scarcely 
fit for the labour, or to keep his footing on 
the slippery slope of the wet and heaving^ 
deck, and altogether cut as poor a figure 
during the storm as Robin Hood, in the 
old ballad, is rhythmically reported to have 
done as a fisherman on the gray waters of 
the North Sea. And when the fine wea- 
ther returned, and the American shores 
were visible, the sergeant made no effort 
to reassert his authority over so popular a 
prisoner as Violet, who was free to do as 
she pleased during the short remainder of 
the voyage. 
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The " Quebec " was now sailing past 
Anticosti, a favouring wind aiding the 
-engines in forcing her along, swiftly and 
smoothly ; overhead, a sky of unclouded 
splendour. It was Sunday, and the cap- 
tain, in accordance with the good old sea- 
going custom, had read aloud the service 
for the day to crew and passengers. There 
was something unusually solemn in the 
performance of this simple religious duty, 
when all hearts were as yet softened by the 
remembrance of the great peril so narrowly 
eluded, of having been snatched, as it were, 
from the brink of the ever-yawning grave 
that hungers for the bodies of shipwrecked 
men. There was no lack of reverence 
among the motley congregation on deck >' 
and once or twice, when the old skipper's 
voice trembled a little in repeating the 
word§ of some prayer or thanksgiving easily 
applicable to their late situation, the sobs of 
kneeling women could be distinctly heard^ 
This brief ceremony took place in the 
morning ; but in the evening, as the pas- 
sengers gathered in the cabin, the grateful 
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breeze blowing freshly in through the open 
skylights, it occurred to some one to re- 
quest the captain to read a chapter of the 
Bible aloud ; and with this petition he com- 
plied with a good grace, simply opening the 
volume that lay on the table beside him^ 
and reading the portion of the New Testa- 
ment on which his eyes fell. 

This lecture — a real lecture, not the ora- 
tion which we know by the name — did not 
last very long. It comprised, amongst 
other details, the succinct and enthralling 
story of the miserable ending of Judas 
Iscariot. Those few lines, coupled with a. 
few earlier lines in the sacred history, 
served to present such an historical portrait 
of the recreant apostle as is rare in its 
completeness. The shrewd, mean, false 
man of the world ; he who " bore the 
bag, and kept what was put therein;" 
the greedy dissembler, the traitor cheaply 
bought when treason commanded a bet- 
ter market-price than lip-service, must yet 
have had a heart beneath the sad-coloured 
gabardine in the ample bosom of which. 
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he wrapped his thirty pieces of IdIoocI- 
bought silver. Either a genuine remorse, 
or the spiritual fear to which a Jew of old 
Jerusalem was especially liable, must have 
wrought powerfully upon a nature intrinsi- 
cally base, perhaps, but not wholly har- 
dened ; for — " he went out and hanged 
himself," leaving the silver coins, on which 
his haggard eyes beheld the rust of inno- 
cent blood, a shining heap on the floor of 
the Sanhedrim council-chamber. " He 
went out and hanged himself." Softly 
Violet's lips murmured the words, long 
after the book was closed, and the reader 
had gone to attend to his duties. " He 
went out and hanged himself." She was 
strangely silent for some time after this, 
sitting a little apart, as her custom was, 
from the rest of the company, and saying^ 
little in answer to what was addressed to 
her. And presently she went on deck. 

The ship was going steadily and well 
upon her course, but by no means so 
rapidly as in the forenoon. The chief en- 
gineer had reported that some part of the 
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machinery, strained in the recent hurricane, 
when fires were piled up to their fiercest, 
and every ounce of available work, so to 
speak, screwed out of the mechanism that 
was the heart of the vessel, stood in need 
of careful management At half-speed, 
therefore, the " Quebec" pressed on, and still 
it was darkling Anticosti, always Anticosti, 
that loomed upon the starboard bow. The 
stars were shining white, and the moon, a 
thin silvery crescent, glimmered in the 
violet sky. Below, millions of phosphores- 
cent sparks, each with a life, each eager to 
devour some microscopic prey, each itself 
the food of mightier creatures of the deep, 
turned the tiny wavelets to ripples of lam- 
bent flame. Now and then the splash of 
a flying-fish, that had ventured far north 
that summer through the warm waters of 
the Gulf Stream, or the dash of a bonito 
amidst a glittering shoal of little fish, broke 
the silence. The foam swirled away from 
beneath the vessel's counter, a long white 
line that might be traced far ofiF upon the 
sparkling, softly swelling sea. 
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** He went out and hanged himself." A 
third, and yet a fourth time, did Violet re- 
peat these words. They seemed, for her, 
to possess some singular fascination. 

The ship glided on. To-morrow she 
would sight the estuary of the great river ; 
and in a day or two, passing between bluffs 
and forests, between wheat-field and pas- 
ture, between town and village, would 
thread her way up stream, past the for- 
tress-city that Wolfe died to win, and 
Montcalm to defend, past islet and farm, 
to Montreal itself. How had the world 
changed towards Violet Maybrook since 
the same vessel bore her, last autumn, 
Europewards! Her venture was made, 
the game lost, the penalty to be paid. 
" And he went out and hanged himself." 

She was almost alone, now, on deck. 
There were two or three knots of pas- 
sengers aft of the mast, and, forward, some 
of the crew were collected on the forecastle. 
There were the look-outs and the helms- 
man, and the men of the watch, and their 
officer; but they took no heed of her. 
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Standing beside the bulwarks, she looked 
across the stretch of sea to where lay the 
rugged coast of Anticosti, black, inhospit- 
able, abhorred of mariners. There it lay, 
the giant island, cold, pitiless, barren, with 
its rocky verge against which so many ships 
have been beaten to splinters, its frozen 
highlands where life is not, its hungry wil- 
derness where many a wrecked sailor has 
stretched him out to die. Anticosti ! one 
of those untamed, incurably savage spots 
of earth of which men make no profit. 

" Yes ; it is better so," murmured the 
girl, bending over the side-rail, and smiling 
at the gently swelling waves that rose up, 
as if to meet her ; " far better so." And 
she raised her head, and fixed her eyes, 
first on the gaunt cliffs and foam-flecked 
shoals of Anticosti, then on a white, sinu- 
ous streak of swiftly flowing water, like a 
silvery path that twisted, serpentine, through 
the phosphorescent azure of the sea. 

" I have thought of this place," she said 
dreamily, " ever since I passed it before." 
Then she smiled again. 
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** Sleeping and waking " — such were her 
whispered words — " I have seen what I 
see now, often, and have felt, I knew not 
why, that here should be my grave — not 
under the grass and the daisies, where the 
white headstone should tell my name to 
those who have heard my story ; and not, 
oh, not among the mildewed stones of the 
prison, where they would lay me. Whither, 
I wonder, would yonder eddy carry a 
drowned wretch ? To some gaunt, shingly 
beach, no doubt ; or perchance some rock- 
screened cove, on yonder cruel shore of 
Anticosti, where the screaming sea-birds 
should pipe their shrill requiem over their 
prey ; and strange uncouth creatures should 
crawl forth from under beetling wave- 
washed stones to claim their share of the 
prize. What, to them — to the grim things 
of claws and teeth, and quivering feelers — 
to their monstrous brethren with long loose 
arms that twine around captured wreck, to 
crab, and cuttlefish, and sea-urchin, and 
medusa, are white limbs, and eyes that 
were bright once, and the dead daintiness 
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of a rounded cheek, and the wild tangles 
of streaming hair that mingle with the sea- 
weed, as in mockery, at every heave of the 
wave ! Yes ; it is better so. It is fittest 
this way. * And he went out and hanged 
himself.' '' 

She bent far over the side-rail as she 
spoke those last words. 

"A man overboard !" shouted the helms- 
man, whose quick ear had caught the 
heavy splashing sound, and the sailors of 
the watch started forward in a moment, at 
the call. 

" Back the engines there !" commanded 
the officer in charge of the deck. " Quick, 
give her a turn to port, you at the wheel ; 
and see to clear away the life-buoy, some 
of you ! Can you see anything, Jem ?" 

This last question being addressed to 
one of the look-out men, who had sprung 
with cat-like agility into the rigging. 

" Ay, ay, sir — ^yonder, where the eddy 
is. I think it's a woman," answered the 
sailor. 

" A woman ! — it must be the lady wha 
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was alone here — Miss Maybrook, if I mis- 
take not!" cried one of the passengers, 
hurrying up, and there was a shriek of 
female voices. " Yes, the poor unhapyy 
girl — ^yonder ; see where her light-coloured 
dress shows just above the water. 0\ 
save her, save her !" 

The captain was on deck now, and most 
of those below came rushing up, with loud 
outcries and exclamations of horror. 

" Yes. Lower away a boat there ! 
Quick, you lubbers ! Pitch over another 
life-buoy, and another ; and you, Mn 
Jones, keep her a point nearer shore, d'ye 
hear.*^ The current runs like a mill- 
sluice." 

The skipper's orders were obeyed 
promptly, willingly. Scarcely had the 
boat, swinging from the fall-tackles, touched 
the water before the ready volunteers had 
dropped as by magic into their places. 

" Give way, boys !" exclaimed the officer,, 
as he grasped the tiller-lines, and the pliant 
ash-staves went feathering and flashing 
through the waves, the oarsmen bending 
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to their work as if their thews and sinews 
were of steel.' Four life-buoys were dancing 
on the surface of the water, the blue light 
attached to each irradiating the sea with a 
ghastly flare that lit up the darkling stretch 
of sea. 

With engines barely pulsating, the 
steam-ship glided towards the place where 
Violet's floating form had been last seen, 
white and indistinct, like a dead swan 
borne by a swirl of eddying water, her light 
dress supporting her for a moment 

It was all in vain. In vain they called 
her name ; in vain they burned fresh lights, 
and threw out fresh life-buoys, and brought 
the steamer nearer and nearer in, while the 
sound of lamenting voices grew loud on 
board, and a second boat, at the urgent 
entreaty of the passengers, was manned 
and lowered. But though the boats were 
pulled hither and thither, the sailors eagerly 
scanning every foot of the phosphorescent 
water that might afford a diver a chance, 
should a submerged human form be seen 
<iimly through the waves, nothing was 
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found ; and at a late hour they rested, 
baffled, after their fruitless search. As the 
old captain had said, the current set strongly 
in towards Anticosti — strong, swift, pitiless, 
as the Necessity or Destiny in whose in- 
exorable mandates the all-doubting Greeks 
believed. After a long delay, the "Quebec'* 
pursued her voyage ; but there was to be 
no trial at Montreal, no prisoner for Ser- 
geant Flint to surrender to colonial justice. 
It was a higher tribunal before which Violet 
Maybrook would have to plead, and before 
its eternal bar she had hurried, poor, way- 
ward rebel that she was. Lost ! lost ! and, 
until the Judgment Day, to be seen no 
more of men. 




CHAPTER XV. 

BROUGHT TOGETHER. 

f|HITBORNE, always pretty, looked 
its best when Oswald reached it, 
towards noon, on one of those 
days when the bright south coast 
of England is seen to the best advantage : 
a blue sky mirrored in the blue sea; a 
sparkling flood of sunshine pouring down 
among the green nut-boughs and trailing 
wild-roses of the deep lanes, lighting up 
every variety of tint among the coloured 
pebbles of the beach, and rendering trans- 
lucent the gold-green oak-leaves of the 
coppice in the hollow of the bleak down. 
There was a brisk breeze, too, mottling the 
wide-spread water with pearly flecks of 
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foani) and fanning the cheeks of the loiter- 
ers who were enjoying the pleasures of 
their hard-won indolence as they basked 
upon the shingle, and concentrated the re- 
sources of the lately overtasked intellect on 
the blameless pastime of flinging smooth 
stones into the sea. There was a holiday 
aspect even in the red or brown sailed fish- 
ing-smacks that beat up against the wind, 
and the revenue vessel in the offing had 
quite a romantic air, with her taut rigging 
and spotless canvas, like a white- winged 
bird of prey. 

When Oswald approached ^^the Dingle, 
he thought that he had never yet done 
justice to the beauty or the peaceful in- 
fluences of the place. On the occasion of 
his previous visits, he had merely regarded 
the widow's house as a sea-side residence in 
an out-of-the-way situation, and the jar and 
conflict of human passions and human in- 
terests had rendered him insensible to the 
quiet loveliness of that sweet retreat which 
Mrs. Dashwood had elected for her home. 
But now he was happy, and in a mood to 
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be pleased with everything, and it seemed 
hard to him to believe that this fairy-like 
little domain, where it appeared as if no- 
thing that was evil could enter, could have 
been the scene of Aphrodite Larpent's 
bitter accusation, of Violet Maybrook's ar- 
rest, of the stormy scene at the reading of 
the recovered will. Surely, such events 
must have partaken of the nature of a bad 
dream, of some vision of the night that, 
when we wake, leaves a chill in our veins,, 
a vague terror in our bewildered minds, 
but that a few minutes of healthy waking 
life suffice to dissipate. 

" Beatrice !"— " Oswald !" It was all they 
said, for Beatrice who had watched for 
his coming, had hurried down to meet her 
lover at the garden-gate, and their hands 
were linked together, and their eyes met. 
Whose memory cannot call back those deli- 
cious moments that might have been vul- 
garly measured as seconds, or as hours, or 
as aeons of ages, when space was of small 
account, and time annihilated, and it seemed 
as though the gazing eyes could never take 
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their fill of looking into the love-light 
shining from those other dear eyes oppo- 
site! Ah, well! this is a work-a-day world, 
after all, and as it has been truly said — ^to 
the confusion of the simple Epicureanism 
of some British lotus-eaters — ^that life can- 
not be all beer and skittles, so it cannot 
consist wholly of love-making. Even the 
wild birds sing their little hearts out in 
tremulous, quivering, crowded melody but 
once a year, when the spring plumage 
is new, and food and shelter are plenty, 
and the anxious parents of last season are 
free to mate again, and eager to undertake 
the cares of nest-keeping. " Beatrice !" — 
" Oswald !" How little it was to say, and 
yet how much may be conveyed by the art- 
less intonation of so few syllables! No 
shorthand writer would indeed presume 
to give a verbatim report of the conversa- 
tion of lovers; and if he did, the talk 
would poorly repay the stenographer's toil, 
so much is implied, so little spoken, in that 
curious language which they alone can. 
use. 
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Then they remembered the world once 
more, and that thy were not Ferdinand and 
Miranda on Prosperous enchanted island, 
and Beatrice blushed, and Oswald looked 
embarrassed, and their hands separated 
again, and Oswald opened the gate, and up 
the smooth garden-path they walked to- 
gether to the house. They talked, but it 
seemed to both as if the true eloquence 
had been expended at that almost mute 
meeting of theirs. It had been one of 
those moments to which fond husbands and 
wives look back now and then, along the 
vista of years of wedded happiness, each 
to ask each that question — " Don't you re- 
member?" which old schoolfellows, old 
friends, ay, and old sweethearts, are so 
ready with. They were happy now, those 
two, but not in that serene fashion that be- 
longs only to secure possession. They had 
been parted long, and as it had seemed, 
hopelessly, and theirs were still the doubts 
and shapeless fears and sense of uncer« 
tainty, which make up much of the sum- 
total of the bliss of those who love. But 
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the mention of the widow^s name recalled 
Oswald Charlton and Beatrice Fleming to 
the fact that there were others near whose 
troubles and trials were by no means over. 

" Mrs. Dash wood is not ill now — or so, 
at least, she thinks," said Beatrice, sadly, in 
answer to the new-comer's inquiry. " But 
I sometimes fear that she will never quite 
recover the blow; her former grief has 
been so cruelly renewed, poor thing, that 
she weeps for the child as if he had been 
taken from her but yesterday; and, besides, 
she had such a high opinion of Miss May- 
brook, and so beautiful a trust in her affec- 
tion for the child, and for her. I do not 
believe that she will ever smile again, but 
she is too good and gentle for sorrow ever 
to render her selrish." 

"It was a sad and terrible affair from 
first to last," said the young barrister, 
lowering his voice as they drew near the 
door. " I cannot say that I ever liked 
Miss Maybrook when I met her at the 
Fountains. There was something un- 
natural, to my fancy, in seeing so remark- 
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able a person filling the duties of so trivial 
a position, and her presence seemed to in- 
troduce a tragic element into the household. 
Still, she had rare gifts of courage, grace, 
and beauty, and dreadful as was the crime 
laid to her charge, I can imagine her, under 
a different set of circumstances, acting 
nobly and well. There is an opinion 
afloat that the evidence against her may 
break down ; although Sir Frederick s 
flight has confirmed the impression against 
both." 

" Yes, I never thought of it from then 
till now," exclaimed Beatrice, suddenly ; 
" there must have been a secret under- 
standing between my cousin and Miss May- 
brook from the first. Poor Lady Living- 
ston once thought so, although her suspicions 
were easily lulled to rest." And she related 
to Oswald the history of the casual glimpse 
which she had had of Violet and Dash wood 
standing together, by the boat-house, be- 
side the river at Richmond, and how the 
dowager*s attempt to detect the double- 
dealing of her young dependent had been 
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frustrated by the ready wit and prompt 
activity of the latter. Oswald shook his 
head. 

" I have little doubt," he said, " that the 
informer's narrative is essentially true. 
Still, were it not for this poor lady, I could 
find it in my heart, for the sake of others, 
that the guilty should be left to the ven- 
geance of Heaven — not punished here." 

" She has no vindictive feeling," whis- 
pered Beatrice, as they passed in. "In 
her abiding sorrow there seems no room 
for hate against the wicked doer of that 
evil deed, or against the treacherous kins- 
man who abused her hospitality as he 
planned it. I have not heard her use one 
word in all her weeping which implied a 
longing to be revenged for her great loss. 
But she is here to meet us." 

And indeed it was the widowed wife, 
the bereaved mother, in the mournmg 
attire which since the child's death she had 
never ceased to wear — but looking strangely 
aged since first she offered a home to Bea- 
trice on the dowager's death, and with a 
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face that was waxen white, and thin hands 
that trembled. She was calm, now, how- 
ever, although her voice shook a little as 
she said to Oswald : 

" I have come, you see, to bid you wel- 
come here, and to wish you joy. Dear 
Beatrice has told me everything. I am 
sure I hope, with all my heart, that you 
two will be happy. You may be thought 
fortunate, Mr. Charlton, in having won the 
love of one of the sweetest, truest wives 
that ever man had, and if — my prayers — " 
She stopped, and pressed her hand to her 
side, as if a sudden pang had recalled to 
her the irreparable loss that for an instant 
she had seemed to forget ; but in a mo- 
ment more she resumed : " I hope you 
will be married from my house — and soon. 
Beatrice, in her tender sympathy, was for 
staying here to nurse and care for me for 
a long time — the rest of the year, I think 
— before forming other arrangements ; but 
I must not allow my misfortunes to cloud 
the innocent happiness of my young friends 
— for I trust to have your friendship too. 
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Mr. Charlton — so I shall claim to have a 
voice in your plans. Now, I will leave 
you to talk them over, for a while, but 
Remember, let there be no sacrifice made 
for me !" And as she spoke, she clasped 
her thin hands together, and her lips moved 
silently, as if in the act of blessing, while 
she looked on them with her pure, gentle 
eyes, and then turned and walked slowly 
and feebly away. 

" She looks sadly ill and altered," whis- 
pered Beatrice; "but how good and 
thoughtful she is ; there is no repining 
aroused in her wounded heart by the sight 
of our happiness, for we are happy now, 
dear." 

" Yes, darling," answered Oswald, as he 
drew her towards him and stooped to kiss 
her cheek ; " and she was right, too, to 
say that I had reason to be proud of the 
prize which I, unworthy as I am, have 
drawn in the lottery of life." 

Little remains to be told. The succes- 
sive deaths of Bruce Larpent and of Violet 
Maybrook removed from human punish- 
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ment two of those implicated respectively 
in the assault on Mr. Goodeve, and in the 
suppression of the heir to the Dashwood 
baronetfy. The senior partner in the 
eminent firm of Goodeve and Glegg has 
never recovered from the rough handling 
and the heavy fall which he sustained 
when garroted, yet his name still heads the 
bills of costs which clients receive; while 
the gray-haired child that it belongs to sits 
nodding feebly in his easy-chair — sur- 
rounded by the musical instruments on 
which at intervals he makes a feeble feint 
of preparing to play, and immensely in- 
terested by the newspaper paragraphs 
assiduously read out to him by his affec- 
tionate daughters, both of whom are at 
home, disputing the inheritance for the 
division of which they will not long have 
to wait. 

Aphy Larpent paid the penalty which in 
this world sometimes attaches to being too 
clever. Had she come frankly into the ar- 
rangements of the Treasury lawyers, she 
might have earned, by her evidence against 
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Violet on the charge of murder, practical 
impunity for her own lesser misdoings. 
But she stood out for better terms, hag- 
gling for compensation and expenses before 
she would consent to embark for Canada, 
and thoroughly disgusting the police and 
the Crown solicitors by her pertinacity 
in bargaining, and the jealous animosity 
which she betrayed against Violet, her early 
friend. The news of Violet's death, coupled 
with Dashwood's disappearance, turned the 
tables, and Aphrodite Larpent, no longer 
needed in the witness-box at Montreal, was 
placed in the dock of the Central Criminal 
Court, and there arraigned on an indict- 
ment of which the principal count was the 
unlawful possession of the diamond and 
sapphire cross found among her effects, 
and which was proved to have been the 
property of the Dowager Lady Livingston. 
She was sentenced for a term of seven 
years, and has as yet the larger portion of 
her sentence to work out before she again 
issues forth into the world. 

Oswald and Beatrice are married long 
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since, and they live, loving and beloved. 
The poor of Heavitree have reason to 
bless the day that delivered them from 
their short subjection to the squire of Pinch- 
beck, which close-fisted person retired dis- 
comfited to Lincolnshire ; while Mr. and 
Mrs. Charlton have since then contrived to 
make themselves friends to small and great 
in that country-side, and are reckoned, both 
in Warwickshire and at Richmond, as the 
very type of a good and graceful lady, and 
a generous, true-hearted gentleman. 

So brief a time has elapsed since the 
date of these events, that it is still possible 
to borrow money from the Behemoth, to 
lose a little of it at cards or billiards to 
jovial Major Raffington, to have one's pulse 
felt by smooth old Sir Joseph Doublefee, 
or to be semi-strangled in a dark corner by 
the Ugly One and Craney. If we break 
the law. Sergeant Flint and Superintendent 
Starkey, stanch lime-dogs of Scotland 
Yard, are still ready to be slipped on our 
traces. Should we be lucky enough to be 
invited, we may still be crushed and trodden 
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on in the attempt to ascend the crowded 
stairs of Snowdon or Blunderbore House, 
when her Grace or the Marchioness are 
hospitably at home to half-fashionable Lon- 
don. Mrs. Gulp yet spasmodically lets 
lodgings in Great Eldon Street ; and Mrs. 
General Buckram, at Hampton Court, is 
always happy to receive a visit from any 
one armed with the necessary introduction, 
and to discuss the newest gossip and the 
alarming degeneracy of "society." 

In Whitborne churchyard, a white head- 
stone bears the name of Mrs. Philip Dash- 
wood. 

And in the Far West of that wilder 
America that lies beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, wanders a desperate, broken man, 
whom some take to be of English birth, 
though of no credit to the land of his 
origin, since a fiercer or a more profligate 
scoundrel does not range those regions. 
He is known by several names — was called 
Gibson in Arizona, Cook in California, and 
by many another alias at the mines or in the 
cities, where he roves, restless, as if he 
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were pursued by the furies ; and when he 
has drunk more deeply than usual, mutters 
of ugly secrets that even his unscrupulous 
associates do not care to hear. Knave, 
duellist, gambler he is known to be, and 
suspected to be worse, and therefore looked 
askance upon as his handsome, reckless 
face appears in a new town. Some day 
his sin will find him out, and, shot like a 
dog in some ignoble tavern brawl, or hanged 
like a dog on a tree of the lynchers' choosing, 
there will be an end of Frederick Dash- 
wood. 



THE END. 
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